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ABSTRACT 

Six global education projects funded under (or with 
purposes similar to) Title 1 1 1 of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act are evaluated. The projects are: A Model for the 
Dissemination of Multicultural Perspectives for Midwestern Public 
Schools (Illinois), Citizen Education for Cultural Understanding 
(Ohio), Kentucky Model for Citizenship Education Project, 
international Community Workshop (Minnesota), Project Enrichment 
(Iowa), and the School of Global Education (Michigan). Ma^or data 
collection occurred during site visits in which project staff, direct 
and indirect clients, and persons acting as links with organizations 
were interviewed. The major portion of the document contains 




is apparent, effective leadership accounts for the success of a 
program, materials come from a wide variety of sources, and inservice 
education is a popular strategy. Also, projjjct success depends on the 
capacity of leaders to operate within the constraints and support of 
an institutional setting, dedication to the project, sensitivity to 
the culture of the school, contacts with similar projects, and 
willingness to attend to the political and personality factors 
impinging on the project. (KC) 
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PART I 
FOREUIORD 

The global i?clu ca t i on/ i n terna t i ana 1 undentanding movement in 
the United States in the 197D's and early igSD's uas largely a 
pre-coUeqe effort. The movement uas nationuide but by no means 
national in the sense of being uniformly promoted state-by-state or 
From school district-to-district. A host of organizations, agencies 
and individuals provided leadership, resources and support. 

The movement uas uell underway prior to such federally sponsored 
efforts as the President's Commission on Foreign Languages and Inter- 
national Studies, and the U.S. Commissioner of Education Task Force 
on Global Education. Nonetheless, it did benefit from the public 
attention and support stimulated by these and other federally sponsored 
programs . 

/ 

Perhaps the federal program most central to the concerns of the 
global education movement in the late '7D's and early 'SD's was 
that authorized under Section 603 of the National Defense Education 
Act - Citizen Education for Cultural Understanding - later Part N 
of Title III of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 
as amended. This study reviewed the uork of a feu projects supported—-^ 
by 6D3 or Title N and a feu other projects uith similar goals. X 

UJe yish to thank the International Research and Studies Program 
of the U.S. Department of Education and the many international/global 
studies projects that provided us uith data and materials. The six 
projects that uere studied deserve special thanks for their cooperation 
patience and tireless efforts to help us understand their programs. 

Lde are also grateful to the members of the advisory committee for their 

many useful insights and suggestions. 



Thouqh the funding for BG3 (Title M) has been dlscontWiued 
traces of its impact remain. The commitment of many indiv/iduala 
and agencies to the goals of this program remain strong, and many of 
the learning activities and instructional materials grouing out of 
such efforts are still av/ailable and in use. 

The leadership, training and materials provided by the six 
projects that uere the focus for this report and by other similar 
projects are cause for optimism regarding the future of the global 
education/international understanding movement, LiJh hope this report 
will produce reactions, criticisms, and spark additional efforts 
to study and to improve global perspectives in the nation's schools. 

James Becker, Projec'. Director 
Merry Merryfield, Project Coordinator 

MEMBERS OF ADUISORV COMMITTEE 

Dr. Robert liJolf, Director, Indiana Center for Evaluation, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Indiana 

Steven Lamy , Director, Center for Teaching International Relations, 
University of Denver, Denver, Colorado 

Andrew Smith, President, Center for Global Perspectives in Education, 
218 East lath Street, Neuj York, IMeuj York 

Dr. John Harrold, Director, Division of Curriculum, Indiana Department 
of Public Instruction, Indianapolis, Indiana 
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INTRDDUCT ION 

The proliferation of programs, projects and special efforts 
in international u nde r s t n n d i ng dLi'inri tht? late 7D's and early 80 * s 
tcOK a variRty nf fnrms. The numDer and variRty'of these efforts uere 
f?vident in tne litprature, the nurr^r^er of agencies and organizations with 
an interest in tnis area of huma^ enO^^vor, the resolutions and guide- 
lines issued by states, p rof ess i r.nn 1 Bf:!ucation associations and other 
groups, and thp increases in clr^i^^rtTom materials and activities with 
a global or international emphasis. "^hp substantial increase in the 
pumner nf such programs suggests that the public uas becoming more 
uilling to accept and support school-based efforts seeking to improve 
cind expand the international u n rit^ r s t a nd i ng of children and youth. 
Ideally the success of these efforts should be measured by uhat happens 
in thousands of individual classrooms around the nation. Such assessments 
are difficult and costly and beyond thp scope of this study. 

This study had a more limited goal. The purpose of this project uas 
to revieu the uork of six projects to find out hou they uere operated and 
uhat those most closely associated uith them learned that might benefit 
nthPT such efforts and the international understanding education movement 
mure generally. The projects u^^re either supported by, or had purposes 
similar to those promoted by the U.S. Department of Education under Part 
IM of Title III of the Ele^nentary and Secondary Act of 1965 (Public Lau 
89-11) as amended by the Education Amendments of 1980. That purpose 
uas "....to increase the understanding of students and the put ic in 
the United States about the cultures, actions and interconnections of 
nations and peoples to enable students and public to better evaluate 
the international and domestic iminact of major policies and actions of 
the U.S." 



The present "state of the art" in international understanding in 
t^e schools is the result of many individual and group efforts at the 
local, statewide, regional and national levels. liJhile recognizing the 
contributions made by the many individuals, groups, and agencies 
working in this important area of education, the directors of this study' 
focused on the uork of a feu funded projects that they believe uere - 
representative of many other such efforts. Prior to selecting the 
six projects to be studied, the authors reviewed a substantial number 
of international understanding projects and uere convinced that there 
is much local creativity, and that individual teachers often develop 
or adapt materials or ideas to suit their particular situations. This 
review also made clear that across the country, classroom and in-service 
workshop material are often drawn from special projects or programs. 
Furthermore, the intellectual structure and teaching ideas that under- 
gird many local, state and regional efforts can often be traced to special 
projects which have had the benefit of outside funding, strong leadership, 
and a sustained effort to come to grips with conceptual, definitional 
as well as materia Is development and implementation issues. 

The authors were faced with two major constraints in undertaking 
this study. The first was practical, as both time and resources were 
limited. The second was conceptual, namely the lack of models suited 
to the type of programs being studied. The latter was, of course, the 
more critical problem, 

liJhile each of the projects studied was seeking to improve or expand 
international understanding in schools, the manner in which this general 
goal was pursued varied greatly. The projects also had different ob- 
jectives, sponsorship, and institutional settings. These conditions 
argued for a case study approach. 
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T'np major □tijectivP' f j t^e study uas to find out uhat t^□5e nnoBt 
IC'Ply nsyuc: i a tt'd uiitri 'hp i n t p r na t i □ na 1 understanding projects 
U'arned tnat could be of heir to others already i"^ similar situations 
IT nnr^idrrinq u n d r t a^ i nq surh n^forts. Questions addressed 
intl'jded: Hquj did tj^v projer.ts deqin and pvolve? Uhat factors helped 
ni ♦•lindpred success? Uihn played kpy roles in the projects? Uhat roles 
\jjpvt ciucial to the projects operation and to the project*s success? 
ujh»t f^awp t^'-e\' accomplished? ThE' Pv/aluative inquiry sought answers 
tn thpr>p and other questions hy talking uith representatives of differ- 
ppt groups of people associated u.ith each project. Each perspective 
LontriLiuted to n broadened understanding of hou the projects worked 
taken together, these multiple perspectives clarified uhat has 
learned from the projects. 

In the initial stages of the evaluation project, it became obvious 
each project uas unique and heavily dependent upon its oun social, 
nolitical and economic contexts. The projects could not be compared 
prrpirically hy scope, strategy, or even funding. M a t u r a 1 i s t i c responsive 
evnluation methods were chosen as appropriate to the inquiry."^ Focusing 
on thk' cnnrerns and issues relevant to the projects' stakeholding 
3',i^J i ppceri , qualitative methods uere the basis for data collection. 

After briefly examining information from more than 50 global 
education projects throughout the U.S., the evaluation team looked 



and , 

t:ern 



that 



^ See Egon Guba and Yvonna Lincoln's Effective Evaluation, (San 
Francisco; Jossey-Bass ) , for a detailed explanation of this 
evaluative methodology. 
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mare care^Ljllv at same '^0 .rejects in the Miduest, Budqet cnnsidrra- 
tians Including limited travel funds uere majar Jtactars in facusing 
on prajects in ane area af the cauntry, Praject directors uere inter- 
v/ieuea Bbaut the status and strategies of their prajects, and the 
p jss i h i 1 i t i PS nning selected far rase studies, Dec urn»=«n t a t i an , such 
as praject prapasals, reparts, neus clippings and brachures, uas 
r^'quested, received and revieajed. Questions arising fram the dacuments 
reviewed uere asked af prnject directors to clarify the parameters of 
each praject. Possible prajects uere then outlined and discussed by 
the evaluation team. Finally, six projects uere selected for case 
studies based on diversity in scope (from stateuide to regional to 
ccmmuni ty-dased to a single school) *^unding (federal, slate and private 
monies), background (a university base, a foundation, a single school 
system, a state department of education^ geoqraphic area (over six 
states, urban and rural) and audiences served (elementary, middle school 
and secondary teachers, adults in communities, h-12 students, and 
international college students). 

Although documentation and intervieus uith the project directors 
alloued the evaluation team to become familiar uith the project goals 
and history, the major data collection took place during site visits. 
During 2-3 day site visits, the evaluation team intervieued persort^i 
representing the leadership as uell as different audiences of each 
project. Project staff, direct and indirect clients, persons acting 
as links uith organizations or institutions uere asked hou they became 
involved uith the project, uhat their roles uere, hou the project 
succeeded or failed, uhat their majoV concerns uere about the project. 
The evaluation team purposefully chose people to talk uith uho uere 



ii-rly \'} ha^p dKterpnt nnlnlon*?. tiiffiTent roles, dirfprrnt. bac»< grounos . 
-lr,hlv r i ;n i V p data uipre collpctpd in order to write .jn In-depth 

tifrtr^v^^l LN-^rh trojpct in action. yjhere it t^aB possiblr, the 
»^ -*lL.iM('n trim nbsprved ongoing activities. Sample i ns t rur 1 1 una 1 and 
revD-iTLP Tatprials ujere also obtained. 

^cJtn vnllrc tPd ibout. pach project uas analysed aeparatply. liJ^y 
lici t^.e pr^jpct come about? LJ'^at role did outside funding play in the 
i::ii:i^^rT outr.cmR? uJhat uas it3 purpose? Uhat did its aud i pnres pe rce i ve 
:is nut::o^es? UJhat uere itf^ perceived successes ang failures? What 

:^pif^ different percepticns of concerns and issues surrounding the pro- 
i^ciy 'oihat noes its future look like? What uere the critical factors 
infl'>^r,rir::^thp project's outcome? 

This ;Tinlvsis led to an examination of uhat had been learned across 
1 1 thp prrjects. As explained above, no broad generalizations applying 
to :i 1 1 qlnbnl pclucation projects uere sought. The extent to uhich^the 
: rn j^rts pxarr.ined hpre are relevant to other project may uell be a 
^uncjtiun rjf the uay in uhich those involved in other projects define their 
:c\v-^ or ^.p*^ similar or comparable contextual factors-. These contextual 
' •■}ctors 5hac)e thp project and, along uith project design, must be the 
tjesis fnr rnmparison. Contextual factors include the socio-economic 
t>HCkqroun(j of the project audiences, the politics of the sponsoring 
instituticns and other organizations involved uith the project, the 
pconamic status of the communities involved, the attitudes of key 
people touard global education and international understanding, the 
pprserverance , diplomacy and organization skills of the project staff, 
and the ability of sponsoring institutions to uork together. 
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Part 11 

INTf RNAT lONAt /at OBAi uNOtRST ANQING PBQjrCTS 



A Hodrl ^or thf Ol««twlniiitlon of Multicultural P#riP»Cllv»tt 
Miauirstrrn Public School* 

Soonjior: 'Jhr International StudlPi OtO«rtm»nt, ClQln 
Community ColltQt, ElQln, lllinoll 



' iti/rn fducallon for Culturwl Undpra tanolng 

iponnnr: Mt-rshon Crnttr, Ohio Statf Unlvuraltv, Columnua, 

Ohio 



Hpntucky Mudffl for Cltl n Education Projtrt 

Spongers: Hentucky Oepartm#nt of Education 

Ki?ntucky Council of Inttrnitlonal Education 
Kentucky Education Asaoclatlon 
ytattrn Kentucky Unlvtrslty 



Interna tl onn 1 Community Uorkshop 

Sponsor: I ntama 1 1 ona 1 Student Advisor's Office 
Unlvtrslty of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, MN ♦ 



Project Enrichment 



Sponsor: The Stanley Foundation 
Muscatine, loua 



The School of Global Education 

Sponsor: Stevenson High School 
Livonia Public ScUiools 
Livonia, MI 
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BAChGROUf\iD 

The Internatlanal Studies Department of Elgin Cammunitv College is 
a rr^ul tif acetea aperatinn emphasizing cultural studies of Asia, Africa, 
Latin America and the Middle East; topics in international studies; 
nan-traditional languages; teacher education; study abroad and inter- 
national business. The program uas helped initially by a grant from 
the U.S. Office of Education Undergraduate International Studies Program. 
^hFi accumulation of resources and experienc&s under this grant, made more 
npparpnt ta the International Studies Department staff the gap between 
ujnat students and the general public knouj about international affairs 
and the Increasing need for greater public understanding of international 
issues. The accumulation of library and other resources by the Department 
jtaff also convinced them that the prcitilem'faf public understanding uas 
not so much a matter of the lack of expert knowledge at the college and 
university level but of a failure to effectively disseminate uhat is 
knOL^n. This led to a proposal to develop a model for dissemination of 
n-ulticultural pprspectives. 

The Elgin Community College Model for Dissemination of Multicultural 
Perspectives Project uas funded under Section 603 of Title WI of the 
National Defense Education ^ct. The project uas directed by Uialter 
Garrett and Duane Nelson both of International Studies Department, 
Elgin Community College, Elgin, Illinois. It uas coordinated from the r 
Multicultural Education Center for Citizen Awareness (MECCA) hous«i on 
the Elgin Community College campus. 

The project uas designed to complement and supplement the Interna- 
tional StLi>i>£s Program uhinh started three years earlier. The program uas 



supoo 



rted>Cn r^art by a grant frc^m the U.S. Department of Education under the 
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undergraduate International Studies Program. 

The major goals of the MECCA project uere to: 
iJ Create a dissemination network between MECCA and school districts 

in Northern Illinois; 
?) Train 3D elementary and secondary teachers so they might help other 

teachers in their districts; 

and 

3) Alert 25 public librarians to the availability of cultural 

awareness materials suitable for use in elementary and secondary 
school classrooms. 

The process of accomplishing these goals was viewed as an opportunity 
to demonstrate a dissemination model that could be replicated in other 
communities around the nation. 

The major means of accomplishing these goals were the preparation t^j^ 
curriculum modules, in-service workshops, and the collection, organiza- ^ 
rion and utilization of multicultural materials. 

The products and services provided by the project staff were geared 
to the elementary and middle s ch o o 1/ j u n i o r high school level. Among the 
factors contributing to the project directors decision to focus on the 
pre-high school level were: 

1) ^ The directors of the project viewed the senior high school, with th^ 

tendency of teachers at that level to view themselves as tied to 
the academic disciplines, and the specialization and rigidity of the 
curriculum at that level, as an unfavorable environment for their 
efforts . 

2) The fact that the directors felt that the community college had le^^ 
prestige than a Un i \j^e r s i t y , and as a result was not as likely td 

^ 15 



have its projects or messages accepted by teachers in the high 
schools uias another factor in MECCA'S decision to limit their efforts^ 
to elementary and middle school personnel. 

and 

3) A third element in this decision uas the fact that a statewide effort 
sponsored by the Illinois Office of Education aimed at the high 
school level uas underuay. The directors of the MECCA project,, 
uianted and needed the cooperation of the state office and did not 
ujgnt to be vieued as competitive uith the statewide program. Although 
the focus uas In elementary and middle school program, a number of 
high school teachers did .participate in MECCA activities. 
Initial efforts by the project directors at network building, in- 
servicing, and curriculum-modules development included contacting 
administrators and teachers in three nearby school districts. Two out 
of the three districts were cooperative and enthusiastic. The adminis- 
tration in the third district, which was beset by budgetary problems and 
lack of public support for some of its programs, was uncooperative. A 
number of individual teachers in this district did participate in the 
project, but the project did not receive official recognition and 
cooperation from the administration in that district. 

In those districts wherein the administration provided leadership 
the program went very well -.teachers attended workshops, helped test 
materials, and selected teachers prepared some of the modules. Ulhen 
asked why she urged teachers to participate in MECCA activities the 
supervisor in one of these districts said "the project seemed carefully 
thought out, it provided an opportunity to bring elementary, secondary 
and high school teachers together and offered needed in-service in an 
important area of the curriculum." About a dozen K-12 teachers from 
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this district attended a uorkshop and participated in the institute 
program. These teachers uere pleased uith the uorkshaps and also 
V-^t the materials they received uere especially useful. 

The preparation of modules - lesson units requiring from 15 minutes 
to a feu ueeks of classroom time - uas a major task undertaken by this 
project. The modules uere built around concepts identified by teachers 
as emphasized in 5 popular social studies and language arts textbooks 
in grades Meetings uere held to discuss {Approaches, strategies 

and guidelines for preparing modules that could be infused into existing 
courses or curricula. 

Tuo teachers at each grade level H-S uorked as uriters. The goal 
uas 12 modules per grade level, as the modules uere completed they 
uere duplicated and distributed to the schools for trial use • A 
later decision made it likely that the 5 best at each grade level 
uould be published. 

After they uere tried out in the classroom a team of 3 teachers and 
3 MECCA staff members serves as an editorial team to revieu and reurite 
the modules . 

Three major outcomes of the project uere: 

1) A large collection of books, articles, pamphlets and other materials 
currently being catalogued in a computer system uhich school dis- 
tricts can access; 

2) Increased contacts betueen community college faculty and elementary 
and secondary educators providing additional oppo r t uni t e i s far joint 
efforts ; 

and 

3) A stronger commitment on the part of the community college faculty 

17 



and administration to the field of multicultural education and 
to ujorking uith other educators at all levels of education. 
One major issue that emerged as a result of the success in getting 
teachers to produce modules uas the question of "quality control," 
Though most of the modules may be useful to those teachers uho teach 



in situations similar to that-of the teacher who prepared the module, 
other teachers may uell find the module too brief, unclear or faulted 
in other uays to be too much help. The team of 6 reviewers and editors 
have the task of deciding whether to rewrite, edit, scrap or circulate the 
modules. 

The advantage of involving teachers in the writing af lessons and 
activities include: 

1) Finding new teaching ideas or strategies and creative ways to present 
materials ; 

2) The commitment and enthusiasm generated by such participations; 

3) The credibility of the materials because they were developed by 
teachers . 

Among the disadvantages are: 

1) Disappoint me nt teachers may feel if their lessons are not used; 

2) Lots of unusable modules; 

3) Need to rewrite or drastical ly txChange many of the modules and the^ 
likelihood some of the teache^wri ters will be upset by the changes 
made in their materials. 

In this case the teacher/writers ware paid so they may feel that 
whether or not their modules are used they have recieved some compen- 
sation for their efforts. Nevertheless those teachers whose units are 
not reproduced may become less supportive of the project than they were 
prior to such a decision. 
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In addition to the modules, the project produced a tuo volume 
publication Curriculum Resources fpr International Education , These 
volumes, each over 200 pages, contain reprints of articles,^ lessons, 
bibliographies, reports and newsletters. These volumes provide evidence 
of the rash of materials currently available that provide insights into 
the nature, extent and variety of existence international/global 
education efforts. 

THE PROJECT IN ACTION 

Walter Garrett felt the meeting of members of the advisory 
committee uas a good time to review the purpose and accomplishments 
of the project to date. "You uill recall," he reminded the group, 
"ue set out to accomplish three tasks, they uere to: 

1) Establish a network of teachers, schools and resources; 

2) Prepare curriculum modules; 
and 

3) Stimulate the interests of a large number of teachers in the 

area and involve a selected group of teachers in the preparation 
* • 

of the curricular modules." 

"Did ue really believe ue could do all tnis in one year?" asked 
Duane N-elson, a faculty member at Elgin Community College, uho had 
helped urite the proposal for the project. "No one can accuse you tuo 
of lacking ambition" remarked Bill Stepian, a social studies coordinator 
in a nearby school district an8j member of the advisory group. 

"Actually ue have done rather uell," responded another member, 
of the group, Susan Sininger, Director of Elementary Education in a 
nearby district. "The modules uill soon be revised, the uorkshops 



and distribution of materials has aroused much interest amongst 
teachers in this area, and the glimmerings of a netuork are beginning 
to appear." 

Walter nodded, and added, "a major disappointment is that only 
2 out of the 3 school districts in this immediate area formally endorsed 
our efforts." "The situation in the district that decided not to 
cooperate uith us uas just too unstable to get a formal decision on any 
outside effort." Duane fMelson reminded the group, "declining enrollment, 
controversies over previous policies and schoo l-cjommuni t y tensions made 
the school administration leery of any project that could conceivably 
get publicity and surface morfe controversy over current programs in the 
district schools." 

"Ue certainly have had excellent cooperation and support in the 
other tujo districts" Walter reminded the group, 

"The project suited our purposes very luell" stated the elementary 
curriculum director from one of the cooperating districts. "It uas 
a carefully thought out program, dealing uith an important area of 
human concerns, and it offered some incentives for teacher involvement," 
she continued. "Ue used it to bring teachers from different schools and 
different grade levels together to review uhat ue uere doing in social 
studies and to make plans to enrich or revise our current offerings to 
emphasize an international dimension." 

It seemed apparent to Ujalter that leadership in this district uas 
alert and capable of capitalizing on the resources and stimulation the 
project offered. 

"The Ljorkshops uere the highlight of the project for our teachers" 
stated a social studies teacher uho served as a member of the group. 

15 
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*'The demonstrations of lessons and activities, the substantive pre- 
sentations, and the materials provided the participants uere all 
useful and much appreciated by those uho attended." 

"What uill ue do uiith all these curriculum modules?" asked 
Duane, looking at the large pile of materials the teachers had produced, 
"They vary greatly in quality and there is much duplication in content 
and approach." 

After considerable discLission it uas decided to select the 5 best 
from the 10 or 12 modules prepared for each grade level. "That's a 
Job for the editing and selection committee" someone remarked. "Thanks 
a lot" said John Wear, one of Uialter's colleagues uho headed that 
committee. "I suggest ue keep all of them on file here for those uho 
uish to come and brouse , but only distribute the 5 best," he added. 
John continued, "ue can send the teachers uho prepared the modules 
a thank you note as uell as an indication that their uork uill be on 
display here." "Since they uere paid for preparing them, they probably 
assume ue uill decide uhat use to make of them." 

"Is there any aspect of the project »'je need uork on more diligently?" 
asked (lialter, looking at his uatch as the time to adjourn uas approaching. 
"The netuork and the communication efforts still need to be improved," 
a member of the group volunteered. "IMotices of meetings and availa- 
bility of materials are still not very efficient." 

"Lie all need to give some thought to that; it uill be the major 
#item on the agenda for our next meeting," concluded Uialter. 

As the members of the group prepared to leave, Walter thanked 
them for their cooperation and contributions to the success of the 
project . 

Hi 
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DYNAMICS 

In general, teacher response to MECCA uorkshops, materials and 
activities uas very positiwe. The major criticism from those teachers 
most directly involved uas the lack of clear-cut goals and guidelines 
in the early stages of the project. This criticism mas voiced parti- 
cularly by some of the teachers uho prepared modules. They felt their 
efforts ujould have been better if one or more models demonstrating 
essential elements and ingredients of a quality module had been 
available at the start. Feedback from the project staff in the early 
stages of module development uas also cited as desirable, but missing 
element, in the MECCA program. 

A major positive element in the project, as vieued by teachers, 
was the quality and quantity of materials they received. There is 
little question but that many of the activities and contacts developed 
during the project uill continue to serve the interests of both the 
Community College faculty and the elementary and secondary teachers in 
the area. 

The International Studies Department has, as a result of this 
project, broadened its mission and increased its commitment to helping 
pre-college educators in their efforts to improve international under- 
standing in the schools. The large collection of materials and the 
interests of the International Studies Department staff and the positive 
attitudes of teachers touard MECCA bodes uell for the continuation of 
the project. 
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CITIZEN EDUCATION FOR CULTURAL UNDERSTANDING 



Sponsor 

Mershon Center 
Ohio State University 
Columbus , Ohio 
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aACHGROUIMD 

Since Chad Alger's deuelopment of Columbus In The liiorld in 1972, 
the Mershan Center of the Ohio State University has played a major role 
in the conceptualizing , netuorking , programming, producing and dissem- 
inating resources in the field of i nte r na t i o na 1 /g loba 1 education. The 
Mershon Center's many efforts are grounded in research and built from 
extensive experience, expertise and available funding. In Mershon's 
milipu of interrelated efforts it is difficult to single out one project 
and examine it without constantly being reminded of the overlapping 
contextual factors from uhich it emerged. The foUouing overvieu of 
relevant Mershon Center activities provides a backdrop for better 
understanding of the project under study. 

In the early igVD's, Chad Alger and Dick Remy along uith Judy 
hies conceptualized a unique approach to citizenship education. This 
approach focused on the linkages between a local community and the 
uorld. Its goals uere to increase awareness, decision-making skills 
and feelings of. efficacy for both children and adults. The replica- 
tion of the ideas behind Columbus In The Uiorld in other communities 
and states is uell knoun. Many programmatic efforts have foUoued 
from this strategy of combining international linkages uith a community 
base. The Youth Education Committee of the International Council of 
Mid-Ohio (it is nou called the Columbus Council on World Affairs) 
uas formed in 1977 to provide a mechanism for bringing together the 
schools, the university and the community. Resources International, 
ujhich provides teachers and others in the community uith access to 
community experts on international topics, greu out of The Youth 
Education Committee in 1977. 
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These efforts, in turn, provided an important daais and spring- 
board for a 1979-60 Department of Education 603 grant, "Citizen 
Education for Cultural Understanding." Recognizing that Reaourcts 
International uas especially uped by sixth and seventh grade teachers, 
the Mdrshon Center worked uith Columbus Public Schools (CPS) and the 
International Council of Mid-Ohio to upgrade global education at those 
levels through teacher workshops, resource dissemination and a global 
education n^sletter. Responding to problefns? identified in the first 
60?, CPS initiated another 603 grant in 1980 uith the cooperation of 
the Mershon Center and the International Council of Mid-Ohio. It 
is this project on which the case study uill focus. 

In 1980, Columbus Public Schools changed from a K-6 , 7-9, 10-12 
to a K-5, 6-8, 9-12 grade level organization. The neu curriculum 
placed a strong emphasis on world geogrpahy and cultures at the 
seventh grade. The middle school plan also called for interdisciplinary 
instruction; social studies, language arts and reading uere to be inte- 
grated into a 2% hour block. Teachers had not only to adapt to the 
middle school concept but also infuse a global perspective into a new 
interdisciplinary curriculum. The 603-11 grant addressed these needs. 

Although itjuas not a continuation of the first 603, the second 
"Citizen Education for Cultural Understanding" project enjoyed the same 
joint sponsorship and many of the same staff. Tom Leidich, an 
administrator for CPS, served on the s^lf'f' f^^r 603-1 and initiated the 
discussion and planning uhich led to 603-11. His relationship with the 
Mershon Center goes back several years to uhen he uas the secondary 
social studies consultant for CPS and a key contact in the original 
Mershon programming in global education. Tom uas also a founding membi 
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tne Middle East and Southeast Asia, The social studies teachers had 
experience with the 6D3-I project and provided leadership in these 
neu teams. CPS curriculum specialists and the Mershon consultants 
worked with the teachers, G 1 oba 1 1 y -o r i e n ted materials from the Center 
for Teaching International Relations (CTIR), Global Perspectives in 
Education (GPE), the Mid-America Program for Global Perspectives in 
Education anu the South Asian Area Center of the University of UJisconsin 
upre available to the participants. Meeting over a five month period 
far fourteen 3 hour sessions, the teachers, '^ith the aid of the 
(.:ur r iculufT> supervisors and Mershon consultants completed a plethora of 
lesson plans, resources and ideas. 

In Novpmtiex , tnn middle school principals were briefed on global 
education and the community approach, the curriculum seminar and the 
plans for the upcoming dissemination uorkshops. During March and ApriJ^^ 
the teacher teams, supported by the core staff, conducted multi-track 
ujnrkshops for all seventh grade CPS social studies, language arts and 
reading teachers. Each workshop consisted of eight hours of training 
divided into 2 sessions. Guest speakers and opportunities to work with 
the neuj materials characterized the workshops. Teachers from the 
rurriculuni seminars described and demonstrated the new materials. Feed- 
back from the workshops was used to revise the materials. Bob UJoyach, 
Associate Director of the Mershon's Citizenship Development and Global 
Mrrapectives Program, integrated workshop feedback, edited and formed 
the materials into a ^50 page resource book, liJorld Regions: The Local 
Connection , which was diaaeminated throughout CPS in February 1982, 
□thcr follow-up activities included presentations to the OSU College 
of Education faculty, the Education Conference on Citizenship in 
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^iluaukee, the CcFnventian of the I n te rna t i una 1 Studies Association 
anc3 the Social Studies Supervisors in Texas. 

fhe curriculum seminar is the core of the 603-II. A visit to 
the Mershon Center may clarify what it uas like. 

THE PROJECT IN ACTIDIM 

The Mershon Cen te^r^^^^^i^ in an old fraternity house at the 

edge of the Ohio State University campus. Funded through an endowment 
uith additional monies from the University, grants and contracts, the 
Mershon staff works in areas of national security, policy studies, 
international relations, leadership and citizenship education. Most of 
its staff hold joint appointments as faculty in other departments. 
Many of those working in Global Education have joint appointments in 
Political Science. Their interest in global education comes from a 
concern about the apathy and lack of involvement many Americans have 
towards foreign policy and international events and issues. Projects, 
such as the "Citizen Education for Cultural Understanding" 6D3-II , 
allow the Mershon to bridge the gap between theory and practice. 

Following the now familiar map of DSU , the teachers find their 
•dL^ay to the Mershon Center and its large parking area at the rear of 
the building. To many who visit the DSU campus at night, this adjacent 
parking lot creates a feeling of safety. Realizing that the partici- 
pating teachers have a full schedule and are coming from all area^ bf 
Columbus, the Mershon staff try to find ways to make participation 
in the seminar easy. Dick Remy has arranged the conference room with 
reference information and working materials. His role in clarifying 
teacher expectations during the seminar is critical. 
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Jim Sims arrives early to discuss a problem in integrating languag^ 
arts and social studies' uith a teacher. ^^-m is the CBS English/language 
arts curriculum supervisor. He ^pa r t i c i pated in thre 603-1 and has been 
actively involved in the design of the 603-11. Jim sees teacher- 
developed materials as s^el f -conta i ned lessons readily usable by other 
middle school teachers. 

As the seminar begins, the teachers discuss the progress they have 
made to date. Miriam Glessner,* a social studies teacher in the South 
and Southeast Asia group, talks about the culturegram on India she 
discovered the ueek before. Other groups inquire if such materials 
exist for their areas of the uorld. Sheila Harris, a reading/language 
arts teacher in the Middle Eastern group, shares her concerns over 
the reading level of some of her group's materials. A discussion follouis 
on strategies to adapt the various materials to the seventh grade leve]0 

Tonight guest speakers are available for each uorld area. Jan Love, 
Professor of International Politics from Dennison University, talks 
uiith the Africa group about South Africa and apartheid. She mentions 
the bill currently before the Ohio legislature to limit investments in 
South Africa. These special lectures stimulate enthusiasm and new 
ideas . 

The teachers divide into their area teams for the evening's work. 
Karel Levy, a reading/language arts teacher in the Africa group, is 
looking for materials uhich blend language arts and social studies 



Miriam Glessner is currently the social studies consultant for 
Columbus Public Schools. 



content. Abbey Th i s t leua i the , the reading supervisor for CPS, helps 
Karel look through a stack of primary sdu*rces of African literature. 
Myths and Folktales Around the liJorld provides the material Harel seeks. 
Reading through the African myths, Harel examines content and reading 
level, Knouing uhat uill uork uith her oun students is the key to 
choosing appropriate materials. She shares her findings uith Lisa 
Faulkner, a social studies teacher in the Africa group. Together., 
Lisa and Harel choose three myths and discuss uays they could be 
used in the classroom. The group process leads to interdisciplinary 
sharing and helps to screen materials at an early stage. Rapport 
and mutual appreciation are important consequences of the group structure. 

Lisa asks Bob about uhere to find statistics on Africa-U.S. trade. 
She mentions Lee Anderson's presentation to the seminar in the early 
sessions and uants to follou-up on an interdependence theme he had 
stressed. The first feu seminar meetings concentrated on introducing 
key concepts, goals and issues in global education. These sessions, 
the foundation of the seminar, exposed teh participants to major uork 
in the field of global education. Bob promises to check on available 
trade figures by next ueek, A key to facilitating the teacher's ucrk 
is providing research assistance uhen necessary. The Mershon staff 
also provides typing services for the teachers. 

The session ends uith each group summarizing their progress and 
sharing problems, A brief plan is sketched for next ueek's uork. 
Lisa checks out some materials she uants to use in her classes this 
ueek. The final resource book is still months auay. 
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DYIMAMICS 

What is the future of projects such as the 603-11 described above? 
At the Mershon Center, global education is in good hands. In 1980 
the Mershon Center collaborated uith the QSU School of Education for a 
joint Faculty Seminar on Global Perspectives in Education. The Youjbh 
Education Committee continues programming in Global Education. A 
neuj curriculum seminar began in the fall of 1981. Funded through' a 
D.D.E. Title "IM" grant, the Project uas initiated by the Mershon Center 
and the Consortium for International Studies Education (CISE) in 
cooperation uith the Dhio Department of Education. Part of the project 
uas a curriculum seminar to adapt introductory college-level learning 
resources on key global issues for use in high school courses. The 
curriculum seminar appears to be an effective strategy for professional 
development as uell as identifying practical usable* teaching materials 
The Mershon Center has worked effectively by instituting change in 
tandem uith \pchool district innovations (as in the Middle School project 
and taking advantage of the availability of butside funding (603*s "N" 
grant). Networking through the Youth Education Committee, CPS staff, 
and internationally focused organizations has played an important role. 
The Mershon Center's emphasis on substantive content and tluailty control 
has led to excellent materials. Dccasionally this emphasis on quality 
has created tension between the Merghon Center and other agencies, such* 
as the State Department of Education, over control of projects. Some 
organizations that have worked with the Mershon staff in global 
education programming feel that this concern for quality has hindered 
sharing of project control and strategies. 
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Perhaps the Mershon Center's greatest strength lies in its long 
term commitment to improvements in a number of areas of education 
including global education. Networking through schools, communities 
and the university reinforces ideas and activities. Creating organ- 
izations ujhich bring together these groups leads to mutual support 
and understanding. This support is not only for today. Teachers, 
administrators, and concerned community members know the Mershon Center 
uill be there tomorrou. The continuity of Mershon programming and its 
ability to acquire funding are important factors in the impact of global 
education on Mid-Ohio. 
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KENTUCKY MODEL FOR CITIZEN EDUCATION PROJECT 



Sponsor 

Kentucky Department of Education 
Kentucky Council of International Education 
Kentucky Education Association 
We s tern Kentucky University 
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BACKGROUND 

The grounduork for a stateuide citizens education project in 
internai tonal understanding may have been layed in 1977 uhen Kentucky 
in the yorld, The Llorld in Kentucky , a 2kk page volume of actiuities, 
lessons and data uas, through a series of sixteen workshops, distributed 
to more than ?□□ Kentucky teachers. The preparation of this handbook 
of activities and lessons as uell as the leadership in planning and 
running the uorkshops uas largely in the hands of He len -UJor thi ngton , 
Social Studies Consultant, Division of Program Development, Kentucky 
Department of Education. In her mind the 1980-81 Kentucky project 
uas a logical follou-up to the earlier workshops and materials. The 
earlier efforts had demonstrated that teachers need opportunities 
to learn more about global issues and processes, and would benefit 
from community involvement in discussion of global issues. 

The Kentucky Model for Citizen Education for Cultural Understanding 
project uas funded under Section 603 of Title UI of the National 
Defense Education Act. The project was sponsored by three statewide 
organizations - the Kentucky Department of Education (KSDEd), the 
Kentucky Council of International Education (KCIE), and the Kentucky 
Education Association (KEA). Uestern Kentucky University uas the 
project fiscal agent. The Co-Directors were Dr. Raymond L. Cravens, 
Professor of Government, Uestern Kentucky University and Helen 
Ulorthington, Program Manager (Social Studies), Bureau of Instruction, 
Kentucky Department of Education. Helen Ulorthington was primarily 
responsible for project program direction, and Raymond Cravens was 
responsible for fiscal administration and project assessment. 
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The three stateujide organizations assumed specific responsibilities 
for the initiation and conduct of the projeci:. The KSDEd provided 
program administration and liaison throughout the state with parti- 
cipating schools and districts. The KEA provided the Chairpersons 
for the District Leadership Teams through its Instruction and 
Professional Development Committee (IPDC). The KCIE provided campus 
representatives for each District Leadership Team. 

The project activities uere implemented by teacher leadership 
teams in the twelve KEA Districts in Kentucky. Teachers played a 
major role in the initiation of activities and in the implementation of 
the project. This feature of the project has received very positive 
reactions from the teacher participants. 

The project goal uas "to identify and to model the use of 
community resources for citizen education for cultural uncl||ps tanding 
and to orient and to motivate social studies and other teachers through 
out Kentucky to utilize such resources in effective modes." To achieve 
this goal the follouiing objectives uere set forth: 

1) To demonstrate approaches to the identification, compyi la tion , 
and use of community resources for uorld awareness ; 

2) To disseminate information about and to stimulate interest in 
contemporary issues in a cxDnceptually organized approach to 
citizen education for cultural understanding; 

3) To establish model mechanisms for community and school inter- 
action on global issues through the conduct of special isf^e 
oriented forums and classroom demonstrations; 

if) To establish Community Councils on Uorld Aujareness to provide 

continuing leadership to cultural awareness activities in the 

schools and communities; OCT 
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5) To provide inservice training to social studies and other 
teachers throughout the state to enable them to use community 
resojrces for cultural understanding; ^ 

and 

6) To provide initiation of a formal netuOrk uithin the state to 
stimulate the initial development and further adoption of the model 
after federal support has been terminated. 

A Steering Committee composed of the co-directora and Martha Dell 
Sanders of the KEA planned the initial activities for the project year* 
The Committee uorking uith the IPD Committee of KEA established the 
district leadership teams. The IPD Committee representatives from each 
KEA district served as Ch'airperson for the leadership teams. 

Early in the life of the Project a stateuide leadership conference 
was held. Chairpersons and leadership team members from each KEA District 
attended along uith KCIE representatives and resource persons. A total 
of 68 individuals registered for the conference. 

A copy of the conf er en'ce^program is attached. Included uere 
sessions providing general project orientation; leadership tBam organ- 
izational meetings, and materials familiarization ujork. Business details 
of project administration uere presented. The project time line and 
district team budget details uere provided to each project participant. 

The tuelve district leadership teams scheduled team meetings during 
the project year. At these meetings project activities uere planned. 

The identification of opportunities and resources for improving 
international understanding uas an important element in the projects 
district level activities. Resource inventories uere conducted in each 
of the districts. A total of eighteen inventories or resource files 
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uiere compiled and in about half of the cases they have been duplicated 
and made available to other teach&rs in the school district. Students 
sometimes assisted uith the compilation of the inventories, an approach 
which uas found to be a beneficial learning experience and a significant 
aid to the comple ting^^^f this project activity. 

The heart of the project's activities uas the community forum* 
Forty-seven community forums were conducted by the district teams or 
team members. All districts conducted these forums- One hundred- 
eighty-tujo (162) resource persons and over twelve hundred (1,200) 
individuals participated in these forums. The forum topics included: 
Energy 

Uorld Economics 
Pollution 

Citizens in a Neu Country/Cultural Shock /Today ' s Immigrants 
Food and Hunger 
Peer Pressure 
Materialism 
Arms and Security 
Chemical Uaste 
IMuclear Pouer 
Human Rights 
International Relations 

Women in Business and L^bor/Uomen » s Issues/Uomen in the Middle East 
Cultural Diversity 
The Aged Around the Uorld 
Drugs 

Dating Customs/Teenage Lifestyles 

Education, U.S. and Abroad/Financial Support of Schools/Impact of 

Cultural Differences on Schools 
Family aa a Uorld Institution 
Uorld Terrorism 
Approaches to Death and Dying 
Man's Inhumanity to Man 
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The resource persons uho participated in the forums come from 
diverse backgrounds and occupations. The names and occupations of 
some of the resources persons are listed at -the end of this report* 

The project staff encouraged teachers to use the corumunity foTum 
format in their classrooms. Fifty-one (51) classroom demonstrations 
were conducted, tuenty-six (26) of the demonstrations used the forum 
format. Other formats included a mock United Nations Security Council 
session where more than thirty students represented fifteen nations* 
The issues in this mock session uere Russia in Afghanistan and the 
Middle East Crisis. In some cases, students conducted the forums or 
participated uith outside resource persons. The use of persons 
representing different points of vieui on the topics under discussion 
uas a major feature of both the community forum and the class^om 
demonstration. The project provided materials for use in the classroom 
demonstrations. 

Inservice workshops of at least three hours in length were conducted 
in ten of the twelve districts and post-project inservice programs are 
scheduled to be presented during the 1981-82 school year. Three hundred 
and thirty-six (336) teachers from over ninety (90) schools attended 
these workshops. They were conducted by the teacher team in each 
district. Packets of global education materials were made available 
to those teachers in attendance. The inservice program format generally 
included a ^demonstration community forum using local resource persons, 
materials , ^.displays , media reviews, and a description of the leader- 
ship team pro ject act ivit ies during the year. In some cases an 
international meal was a feature of the meetings. 
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Three of the district teams reported that a Community Council 
for World Affairs had been formed. Others indicated that the reaourcs 
persons they had utilized uould be uiUing to serve on a Council, 
but that they needed specific activities to justify the establishment 
of such an organization. Though the establishment of a formal Council 
arrangement does not seem likely in most of the project districts, there 
are good prospects for expanded use of community resources in teacher 
and classroom forums and programs. 

Each of the 12 project districts had a budget of its oujn. 

Sample of District Budget 
Leadership Team members: 

Travel and per diem (in district) $ 3kB .00 

Teacher stipend for non-school time 
participation in leadership team 

activities d $lD.DD/hour for 135'hour3 ^ J1,35D.DD 

Supplies, information dissemination 

and duplicating * IDO.UU 

Inservice training for social studies teachers 
in District (materials dissemination) kO teacher 

kits @ $23/ea. * 920. 



# 



TOTAL $2,718.00 

A project assessment' conference uas held on July 20 and 21, 1981 Bt 
Lexington, HeiVtucky luith the Project Steering Committee and selBcted 
college representatives in attendance. A copy of the conference 
schedule of activities is attached as Appendix. An assessment 
questionnaire uas sent to all project leadership team members. Of 
61* questionnaires sent, '♦2 or 65% responded. A second queatlonnai rf 
emphasizing positive results and suggestions for improvements uas 
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admlnltterrd to the Sttrrlng nommitttt during t^t A«i»itiii»nt 
Conf t r«nce . 

THE PROJECT IN ACTION 

Htltn Uorthingt Co-Oirtctor of tht projtct n«t Jutt •fflved 

in Oytntboro for m mtttlng with • local planning coiaaiittaf. Tha 

chairparaon graata har with: 

I am aura glad you'ra hara« Wa nava an anthualaatlc 
planning group, but I am unaufa about tha format and 
tha aubatanca for our community forum. Wa Hava invitad 
Profaaaor Jonaa» a apaciallat on Latin Amarican Hlttory 
from Eaatarn Univaraity to ba a praaantar. Ha aaama 
intaraatad in working with ua . but ia unfamiliar with 
what ia baing taught at tha alamantary and aacondary 
laval. Ha alao aaama unawara that taachara work in a 
vary diffarant anvironmant from that of coliaga profaatora* 

Tha community raaourca paopla wa hava idantlfiad hava both 

livad and workad in Latin Amarica « ona aa an axacutiva 

for a multinational firm with oparation in Chila« tha Othar 

aa a Paaca Corpa voluntaar in Guatamala. Thay ara both 

paraonabla and aaam axcitad about thair participation* 

Thair viawa of what tha U.S. ahould do about anti-U.B. 

santirnvnt in Latin Amarica ara vary diffarant* 

t 

I know you will halp ui Pull it all toQathar. 
Helen alqhad; 

I thought wa would ba daallng with budgata, who would 
praaida at varioua aaaaiona, tha natura of our matarial dia* 
play, and ,our prograaa in compiling a community raaponaa 
f i la. 

Ua hava thoaa wall in hand, tha chairparaon rapliadi Out 
I am not familiar anough with tha aubatanca of tha topic 
nor aura anough about tha viawa of tha praaantara to faal 
coft.for^abla about tha outcoma of tha forum. 
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Ue have to have faith in the presenter's competence and 
in the participants uillingness to hear different points 
□ f vieuj - that's uhat these foruma are all about, Helen 
replied. 

Helen thought back to the decision to have the Kentucky Education 
Aaaociation^prouide the chairpersons for the District Planning teams. 
^hlE insured that someone active in KEA and accustomed to working in 

-statewide organization uould be in a key leadership role at the local 
ipwel. This worked u^Bll in regard to the organizational aspects of 
thp forums, but sometimes made her nervous about houi the substances of 
t^p farumq would be handled. 

It. dppends n great deal on the participation of the College people 
rfuiesentlnq the Kentucky Council of International Education, she 
thnuqht. If they are sensitive to the culture of the school and to the^ 
.;nm-unltv*9 concern about uhat is taught they can provide a context 
discussing the various issues raised in the presentations. 

nhe also thought about the frustration inherent in having the 
fji'i^'t .jap-inistered by a university uhile she served as the program 
cllrector. It seems like I am aluays filling out forms or trying to get 
BompUDdv reimbursed for expenses they have incurred. Trying to mesh 
thr rjearn of 3 different bureaucracies can cause one to lose their 
enthusiasm for the project, but I can't let it gat me doujn. I still 
DpllBve co-sponsorship by the Kentucky Education Association, The 
Kentucky Department of Education ard The Kentucky Council of International 
foucatlon was a good idea thought h.elen, they are natural allies in 
Pffnrts to Improve and expand citizen's understanding of international 
affairs. They do, houever, have quite different vieus of uhat is need|^ 
and houi bPBt to accomplish the taak . KEA is eager to have the teachers 
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play a larger rale in determining educational policy and change's; the KCIE 
is concerned about the accuracy and qulaity of the substantive information 
children and youth are acquiring in the schools they attend; and KDE 
wants to provide services that are both useful, productive and popular. 

It's not always easy, thought Helen, but so far it has worked. The 
experts and resource persons with divergent views have cooperated; the 
schools and communities have benefited from discussion of controversial 
topics and the local committees have compiled useful resource inventorizes. 

Now if we can just keep the idea rolling it may well have an impact 
in classrooms all ^ver Kentucky. 

DYNAMICS 

• The project objectives and the related assessment criteria were 
discussed with the leadership teams at a statewide conference. Reviews 
of progress were made at a meeting of the Steering Committee. Assess- 
mentcriteriawereasfollows: 

1) (Mumber of successful models - ten of twelve. 

2) A minimum of three forums conducted in each district. 

) 

3) A resource file compiled in each district which identifies at 
least twenty community resources for world awareness. 

U ) A one-day inservice training program involving anexcess Qf 60 
percent of secondary social studies teachers conducted in the 
district. 

5) A Community Council for LiJorld Awareness established and its 
viabilij^ty demonstrated in each district (viability to be 
demonstrated by documenting the participation of the Council 
members in activities related to the Community Forum and school 
demonstration programs). 
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Because of the timing of project funding (October 1980) in relation 
to the beginning of thp Kentucky School term (August 1980) it uas not 
possible to integrate the project's inservice programs into the school 
district's inberv/ice master plans which are projected at the beginning 
of the school year. This fact made' it necessary to reduce the expected 
results from the planned inserv/ice programs. The plan uas to hav/e an 
inservice activity inv/olv/ing up to forty teachers in each of the tuelv/e 
KEA Districts . 

Assessment questionnaires uere mailed to each project participant 
and another assessment instrument uas completed by the leaderhsip team 
chairperson . 

The teacher-led leadership team organizational approach uas a unique 
feature of the project. Jhe team members generally appreciated the fact 
that "teachers uere given an opportunity to prove their leadersnip 
ability^' They recommend that teachers be given further opportunities 
to lead in such projects. "Teachers teaching teachers'^ is the best 
approach to professional development according to the teachers uho 
participated in this project. 

The follouing analysis shous the extent to uhich the project 
assessment criteria uere met: 

1) Three forums in each district - all districts achieved this 
objective. There uere, in fact, an average of about four 
per district or a total of forty-seven (^7) forums. 

2) A resource ' file identifying at least tuenty community resources - 
there uere a total of tuenty resource files compiled or slightly 
under an average of tuo per district. The actual number of 
community resource persons identified varied but the leadership 
teams exceeded the project expectations in this activity area. 
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3) A one-day inservlce training program - ten Inservlce programs were 
conducted involving 336 teachers from 90 school districts* The 
fact that these programs had to be scheduled at the end of the 
school year or In the sufnmer detracted from the number of teachers 
uho attended; however, the number of teachers Involved constitutes 

^^^^'^-^ — ^TU%^^oT' the project goal. Inservlce activities are continuing during 
the 1981-82 school year - a fact which Indicates continuing Impact 
and Interest In the project activities. 

U) A Community Council for lilorld Affairs formed - only three of the 

districts formed Community Councils. The reasons expressed centered 
upon the feeling that the resource persons were aval lab le but the 
teachers thought that something specific needed to be planned before 
their community people were called upon. This objective has not 
been met to the extent anticipated. 

Ten of the twelve district leadership teams achieved the project 
objectives uith the exception of the formation of the Community Council 
for World Affairs. The teams exceeded the expectations of the project 
in the conduct of community forums and classroom demonstration programs. 
The number of community resources which were identified and actually \ 
utilized in forums and in classes exceeded the expectations originally 
set forth. 

Post project activities are scheduled in a number of districts. 
These will Include school forums using local resource individuals, 
classroom use of project materials, consideration and modeling of the 
forum in college teacher education classes, two district-wide Inservlce 
days at which the project elements will be reviewed and a model forum 
conducted, and two local school workshops to orient additional teachers 
to the model. 

The Kentucky Model for Citizen Education for Cultural Understanding 
has had a broad impact on teachers and school districts throughout the 
state of Kentucky. Teachers have had an opportunity to demonstrate their 



ability and capacity to lead instructional innovation and development 
activities. The KDSEd, the KEA, and the KCIE have cooperated to form 
a uorkable network for future global education efforts, the awareness of 
the^ggublic concerning the need for a uorld affairs emphasis in the schools 
have been enhanced, and valuable local resources uhich can be utilized 
have been identified and shoun to be effective in school instructional 
settings and in community forum interactions uith teachers and students. 

The fact that tuo state bureaucracies uere involved in the management 
of the project made the administration of the project cumbersome at times 
especially uith regard to the payment of the reimbursement of expenses. 
These tensions uere heightened at times by the fact that much of the 
initiative regarding the heart of the program - the community forums - 
came from the grass roots level - the teacher representatives in the 
district planning teams. Each district team had a budget for materials^^ 
released time for teachers, and for conference expenses! 

Ai^strong point of the project uas the provision for teacher 
initiative. The use of members of the Kentucky Education Association 
Instruction and Professional Development team as chairpersons of the 
district planning teams enabled teachers to play a major role in 
determining the nature and focus of the forums. 

There uere both pluses and minuses in this arrangement. The fact 
that the teachers uho served as chairpersons uere elected to their KEA 
positions suggests they uere popular and active , in that organization. 
They also had some experience organizing programs and in running meetings, 
□n the other hand they uere not necessarily interested- in or uell~i nf o rmed 
about the topics and issues being discussed. 
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In the case of tuo of the district teams a person from a nearby 
University (University of Kentucky and Western Kentucky) worked closely 
with the team. While many other factors may account for the success of 
these particular teams both uere very successful. Given the competence 
and commitment of the University professors in both cases, it seems 
likely they played an important role in the' success of the teams. 

Personalities also played a role in the operation of the project. 
The co-directors uere quite different in their enthusiasm, dedication 
and sensitivity to the concerns of elementary and secondary teachers. 

The number of people involved, the responses of the participants 
as judged by the evaluation forms they filled in, and the judgments of 
those most closely associated uith the project suggest that despite 
some tensions and mishaps, bureaucratic tangles and personality clashes 
it uias a most successful program. 
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John McGreary 
James Evans 
Judy Ledford 
Bryan Ledford 
Pam Taylor 
John Baxter 
Kenny Sims 
Jana Broun 
Teijesa Rice 
Jim Uaught 
Tom Elsuich 
Mrs . Hackenujorth 
Barbara Stringer 
Jim Fields 
Georgia Burton 
Garnett Walker 
Inga Davis 
Helen bJorthington 
Foster Pumphrey 
Uera Stacy 
Paul Joenichen 
Jane Marlou bJillis 
Rev, Charles Blanc 
Donald Berry 
Ruby Douns 
Andre Beaugrand 
Willie Jordan 
Rex Prater 
Carl Hornman 
Tom Tyler 
Monica Kehrt 



Max Tudor 
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AL Eisert 
Sherril McConnel 
John Dave Wilson 
Napoleon Ebomah 
Leo White , Bob Askew 
Rod Matgard 
Dr. Holmes 
Kenneth Coluell 
T.J. Fields 

Rev. Michael Hoan 

Mr. Rafael Cordovez 
Dr. Robert Olsen 
Ms. Helen Archisz 
Dr. Dennis Schneider 
Jack Trevey 
Pat Friebert 
Dtfbg Wagner 
Dr. Z. Gauindrajulu 
Sheila Taluskie 



Newspaper Reporter 
Fjel Alcohol 
Housewife 
Student 
Teacher 
Teacher 
Student 

Extension Officer 
Student 

Real Estate Salesman 
Real Estate Salesman 
Area Extension Officer 
Teacher 
Minister 

Home Extension Agent 
Retired Principal 
Hosewife, South American 
State Department of Education 
Farmer 

Teacher of M.C. Napier High School 
Lieutenant Colonel (Retired) 
Publisher , .Editor, Meade County Messenger 
Pastor, Ekron Baptist Church 
Student, Southern Baptist Seminary 
Region \l Civil Defense Coordinator 
Cheese Plant Owner 

Cheese Plant Research & Quality Contx^p 

Retired V/ice-Presiden t 

Department of Natural Resources 

Refuse Removal Company 

Co-ouner of a Shelby Co. plant which 

synthesizes fuel 
Executive Hirector, Louisville-Jefferson 

Co. Human Relations Commission 
Louisville Gas and Electric 
University of Louisville Archives 
Solar Energy 
Student (Nigerian) . 
Directors of Mental Health 
Kentucky State Police Detective 
Supervisor of District Health Office 
Superintendent of Perry County Schools 
Assistant Superintendent of Perry County 

Schools 

Catholic Priest - Refugee V/ietnamese 

Community Leader 
Junior High Principal (ex-Cuban refugee) 
Univ. of Ky Prof (Middle Eastern History) 
Teacher of English to V/ietnamese refugee! 
Teacher of Enalish as a second language 
State Senator^ 
State Representative 
Sociologist 

Prof., Univ of Ky (from India) 
Director of V/olunteers fox HOSPICE 
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"CITIZEN EDUCATION FOR CULTURAL UNDERSTANDING" 
NDEA. Title VI. Section 603 Project 

Executive Inn - R1vennont« Owensboro 
November 9-11. 1980 

LEADERSHIP WORKSHOP AGENDA (Tentative) 

Sunday. November 9. 1980 

4:00 - 6:00 p.m. Registration (Dinner on your own) 

Sunday evening. November 9. 1980 

7:00 - 8:30 p.m. Project Orientation - Worthlngton/Cravens/Sanders 

Get Acquainted - Otero 
Initial Evaluation 

Activity - Otero/Worthing ton 

Global Perspective - Otero 
(Not1vat1ona;i) 

8:30 - 9:30 p.m. Informal Reception - Cravens/ Jordan 

Monday morning. November 10. 1980 - Otero 

8:30 • 11:30 a.m. Global Perspective/ 

Culture Shock 
Identifying Issues 

Monday afternoon. November 10. 1980 * - Otero 

1:00 - 4:00 p.m. Issues (Stimulators) (Sample Activities) 

Identifying. Resources 
Community Resource Survey 

Monday evening. November 10. 1980 - Otero/Worthlngton 

7:00 - 9:00 p.m.,^ A Model Forum (Energy Issue) 

Tuesday morning. November 11. 1980 - Worthlngton/Cravens/Sanders 

8:30 - 11:30 a.m. District Team Planning Session: 

Develop Tentative Timeline 
Consider Issues 

Complete Resource Materials Kit 
Record Keeping 
Evaluation Data for Project 
Admlnlstrlvia: 
Substitute Teacher Forms 
Expense Vouchers 

11:30 a.m. Workshop Conclusion 
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Kentucky Model for Citizen Education for Cultural Understandings 

Assessment Conference 
Lexington, KY, Holiday Inn-North 
SCHEDULE OF ACTIVITIES 



Monday - July 27 
1:30 - 3:00 



3:00 - 3:30 
3:30 - 5:00 



Tuesday - July 28 
8:30 - 10:00 



10:00 - 10:15 
10:15 - 11:30 



Overview of the Project Helen Worthingtoni Raymond Gravei 
Reports from the 12 District Leadership Teams ' 
Break 

A. Report on Questional re Responses ' 

B. Discussion of Project Progress 

Focus on the Project Elements 

A. The Leadership Team Organization 

B. The Community Resources Survey 

C. The Corrmunity Forums 

D. The Classroom Demonstrations 

E. The Inservlce Workshop 

F. The Community Council 
Break 

Concluding Session 

A. Overall Assessment ^ 

B. Continuing Project Activities 

C. Budgetary Concerns 

D. Concluding Remarks: Helen Uorthlngton and 

Raymond Cravens 
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IIMTERIMATIOIMAL COMMUNITY- WORKSHOP * 



Sporltor 

International Student Advisor's Office 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 



BACKGROUND 

Funded through a U.S. Department of Education 603 grant in 1979, 
the International Community Workshop (ICW) uas sponsored by the Interna- 
tional Student Adviser • s^Off ice of the University of Minnesota. The 
project's major goal uas to demonstrate hou international students could 
provide valuable cross-culture experiences to elementary and secondary 
school students and teachers as uell as to the community members. The 
project uas designed to broaden cultural learning for both the American 
and the international participants in the program. Another major ob- 
jective uas \pB production of a training manual designed to train inter- 
national students to interact effectively in American schools and 
communities . * 

The International Community Workshop uas proposed by Michael Paige, 

Associate Professor of International Education at the University of 

Minnesota. Observing that international students uere underutilized as 

resources for cross-cultural learning, he urote a proposal outlining 

an experiment featuring intense, planned activities uith international 

students serving as learning resources in Minnesota communitie^^ Ipi 

the proposal, Paige urote: 

There is a need. . .for inexp*ensive but effective 
resources and a need to inform teachers and admin- 
strators about these resourced. One such human 
resource is the international s^tudents in our 
colleges and universities. Although international 
students come to the United States to learn, they 
also bring uith them knouledge of their culture 



These ideas are based on uork at the college level; see Learning uil th 
Foreign Students * 
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* and nation. In most cases, the students uish 
to share this knouledge uith Americans, but 
rarely have the opportunity to do so except 
in informal situations uith friends. 

The project uas designed to help school teachers, principals and 
communities use international students as learning resources in global 
education. Four teams of international students uere trained to par- 
ticipate in inservice teacher training for cultural understanding, to 
give classroom demonstrations and to be a part of community sponsored 
cultural events. 

Under the direction of Michael Paige and the coordination of Pixie 
Martin, the ICU project worked from October, 1979 to June, 1980 planninq^ 
and carrying out the workshops. International students ujer« recruited 
in various uays. Four international students uere hired as team leaders. 
These students uere chosen on the basis of previous campus activities a^ 
demonstrated leadership skills. Other students uere recruited from 
classes pertaining to intercul tural issues, from the University's 
International Students Speakers Bureau, and through announcements in the 
ISAO IMeusletter . The team leaders also played a major role in recruiting 
other international students. There uere a feu problems during re- 
cruitment. As one of the team leaders mentioned, "The^most difficult 
part for me uas that I had a very vague idea of the p rogram , uh ich 
inhibited me from impressing the international students to volunteer 
their time." 

By February 9th, recruitment uas completed and training began. 
Tuo intensive sessions uere conducted for the 26 participants in the 
program, introducing theiL/fo its philosophy and the roles they uere to 
play. Training concentrated on cross-cultural exercises, including a ^ 
simulation, discussion-generation techniques, small group discussions of 

^7 
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differences in perceptions, and interviews with classrcam teachers. 
Classrcam strategies were demans trated and practiced. Rapport- 
building activities were outlined. An important training exercise 
was a "dress rehearsal" in Twin City classrooms. The international 
students observed the teacher's role, practiced their classroom 
strategies and communication skills. The ICW staff visited the four 
sites for planning purposes. The sites were selected on the basis of 
interest in global issues and access to international students through 
local institutions. 

The four teams with five to ten participants each began to train 
for specific sites. Role playing became more relaxed and realistic. 
Then came the first ICLJ at Hills, a small town in Southwestern Minnesota, 
The students returned excited and enthusiastic. When they shared their 
experiences with the others, their reports included such comments as: 

I really had to try hard to open up my class and I 
had to talk slowly for them to get used to my accent. 
It was easier than I thought, but it was really fun. 

Their comments also provided useful information to the other teams. 

My kids looked like they had not been prepared for 
a foreign visitor. And some of the teachers I met 
apparently had no prior knowledge of the teacher 
workshop. Other teachers were well informed and 
they in turn prepared their classes to get much 
out of our short visit. 

This feedback was helpful to the Others. In the month long intervil 

between the Hill's visit and the last team's visit to Central High 

School in. Minneapolis , the teams talked with teachers, worked out 

o 

specific topics for presentations , and suggested ways that the teachers 
could help prepare their students for the visits. 

What was an International Classroom Workshop like? How did the 
participants - international students, teachers, American students, 
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adults m tht community - perctlvt th. ICW? .ifi trivtl -1th ir>» 
Inttrnatlonal atudtnti to Hllli, HlnntiOta. 

THE PROJECT IH ACTION 

At tht but trtvtlt louthwtrd to Hillt, Athtr Mt»ld It rolt pXaylnQ 
with Hitoud Kaztmztdth. Thty trt conctntrttlng on qutttlont tlt«»nttrv 
school childrin might ttk . Mttoud It a 19 yttr old topho«ort fro^ ABldan, 
Irtn. Evtr tine* tht Amtrlctns wtrt ttKtn hotttgt ht hat had to »ltld 
qutttlont about polltlct tnd rtllglon in hit country. Tht role pldvlnfl 
aarvtt tt vtlutblt prtctlct for qutttlont on an t«otionallv charged itdiK* 
Aahar It tht tttm Itadtr, t ttudtnt In tgrlcultural acono«lci fro» PethMar, 
Paklatan. Hit rolt tt prttldtnt of tht Mlnnetott Intarnatlonal Studtnta 
Attoclatlon hat given him axparltnct In public aptaklng and orotnlsitlon 
akllla ntcttttry for coordinating tn ICw tttm. 

Tht but trrivtt in Hillt, t town of faOO in t rathtf laolslsd arta 
in Southwttttrn Minnttntt. Pixlt Mtrtln, tht projsct coordinator shd lutdn 
Scull, program attlttant. havt bttn th* llnkt batytan tht ICm and planning 
in tht tchoolt tnd community. It It Utdnttdty night: tht vlalt will a»t«nd 
ovtr tht uttktnd. 

Tht Amtrican familltt with whom tht inttmatlonal Studtnta art to Stdf 
welcome thtlr houtt gutitt. Tht homt tttyt trt a rewarding part of the 
ICU for both the Americiin familltt tnd tht mtt mttionpi atudtnta. Vera 
Alvtt, an anthropology ttudtnt from Rio d» Jantlro, 8ra/il. wavaa good- 
bye to the othert tt tht Ittvtt with htr new ftmily, ^'r. and Mra. Mllipn 
Andtrton. She expretttd htr fttimgt about the home ttty tfterwaroa: 
"Thia waa Jutt greet. My hott rtmily it wondtrful tnp we're all Meeting 
auch lovely people. It reeUy hat bten t fun experience coming nare.* 
Staying In American homea ia a naw experience for many of the ttuOenia. 
Shtring cuttoi:<t, rtciptt tnd idttt workt both wtyt. 
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Thp npKt. ^omlr^q t^e students entertain, debate and cook in the 
I i) Hi*^-nn\'^* Uiadati Alguuayeh of Kuwait 3hous a film of hi3 country 

, ':jt f I.1SB at HlIIs-Beaver Creek. Hp then aaks the students 

► •"Pi: npi^'pptlons of Kuualt on paper. After the draulngs are 

• * ' .THn n^M^omeB InvalvPfl In a discussion of stereotypes of 
— , i^r^nrr Iravinq hp urltps each child's name In Arabic, 

. : 1.' if^; -v^w t/^pir r^^imps wHi.lci bp pronounced in his country. The 
• ; . ' , : , : : )^'^rr'tB, "^hr pupils wprp really thrilled by this gesture 

m,i-;. ''^pup n^mpq in thpir s c r a p b O O k B . 

M.,,, . ^ t u'" i ^^p^u^T^■'^, tvpryonp wants to knou hou he feels about 

• • -.1? .'Mnr^ In Irfjn. Aftrr discussing the politics and 

_ s . ,:::,f-: r; ' rutrmt crisis, Masouri entertains the class 

; e . vi'^i'v.. Py • ^ p pnt5 pf flann thr students are up learning 

, • . . Mf 1 r p ^ 1 ! >^p I r * r I pnd^ and families. 

• • t' rn'^p.if>v tfM- rlnnsps to the playground and to lunch. 

• ;:';p:. , p fi r ' n r;:imp pifiy^^t^ y children their age in Pakistan. 

- r,' I • ♦ n rnc r.i rr^ P«rltr«^ the children. Aa they pass m the 
. .... .itKi ^ t . dpn • ?i q rpp t each other like old f r i ends • 

, , — . ^ptp -.iitp tMp^ rould use the i n te r nH 1 1 ona 1 students 

, I'. f^pt ( fll '.npnu I ntpfj ujhen only two out of the seven 

i , ^ i -^tpf^^iit lnri« 1 studpni point uf vieiii. the ICU) offers a 

r '.I'nr^ii^q p»perlpnrp. Onp fitudent LO^'^ented: 

: ^m.ru] t^»* iny ^iqhiy democratic and undictated. 

thin \n sDmrthlng, a new e>fperienc«, for 
**u}',w u^i whf3 cQf^P from oppressive, authoritarian 

- p r^^'^^'^ t » • sf^d who uri* broug^»t up in such Instl- 
• .t^j,,^^ !.h»?re^nre, who nre uned tn cnreful rensnr- 

• riny puh 11 t. p P r ^ t; f '^fin c p , 
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Another noted the reaction of the American stuctents: 

Their curiosity uas aroused and their horror evident 
uhen, for instance, they found out that uhat they sau ^ 
on television and read if\ the papers uere for the most 
part propagandist misconceptions. . .when having been 
made to realize that Africa, for instance, wasn't and 
isn't a vast terrain of jungle and marshes and spear- 
throwing, half-naked belligerent people, their thirst 
for more information uas insatiable. The students' 
reaction taught me an important lesson; you never 
knouj all there is to know and you nr?ver stop learning 
neuj things. 

By Friday night the students are local celebrities, sought out for 
handshakes and autographs. As Hamid commented later: "A cultural 3houj 
UP presented brought a third of the toun to the school. hie uere like 
the Pied Piper. Kids followed us everywhere." The ICU community 
presentation Friday night stars Hubert Temba of Tanzania, a musician 
working on a degree in English literature and journalism. He plays 
ori§lnal compositions from his upcoming album, "Sweet Lady," soon to 
be released. The other students demonstrate dances from their countries 
and teach the audiences songs in their native languages. The impact on 
thp community is evident in their applause and friendliness. 

□n the way home, the students review the evaluation results and 
compare notes. They agree that the support of the school administrators 
nnil the interest of classroom teachers are the keys to successful pre- 
3f?ntations. More preparation on both sides could make the next ICU more 
effective. "It's difficult to intpract uith second graders in the mornir 
<^na senior*? in thp afternoon." one notes. The personal contact was not 
Over. Masnud has received over ?b letters so far - "kids telling me 
^^n^ I ci^anqecl tr^eir mind, stereotypes, about Iranians." One student 
rrttir^^n"! to her ICIiJ rnmmunlt, for n weflflinq. The international students 
learned about themselves - "If it helped tn qive Americans some views 
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about our civilization, it helped us also in understanding ourselves 
and our values." It also increased their understanding of others - 
"I learned so many thrilling things about the countries of my friends 
that it uas even a program far me," one student commented. 

DYNAMICS 

The success of the project rested on the selection and preparation 
of international students, the efforts of the local coordinator, teacher 
iiji 1 1 i ngness to preapre their classes for the visits and involvement 
of community groups. The ICUl's took time to plan. The project uas a 
labor-intensive enterprise highly dependent upon the ability to uork uiti 
local leadership. Interaction between the project staff and site coord- 
inators uas critical in preparation for the visits. The team leaders 
carried much responsibility in recruitment, training and directing the 
actual ICU's. The choice of sites based on availability of internatianvl 
students in local universities and colleges made possible future use of 
international students uithout outside funding. 

The ICU's are over nou. The federal grant ran out in September, 
1980. Neither the communities nor the students have forgotten the 
program and the schools continue to seek out international students to 
\yisit their classes. A manual, "Citizen's Education for Cultural 
Understanding, The International Community LJorkshop," nou exists as a 
starting place for other efforts. But the links between Michael Paige's 
office and the four communities cannot be kept open without funding. The 
project is nou left to the initiative of the communities and other 
agencies . 

The Minnesota International Student Association has organized 
international students at the University for several similar programs 
during the past year. Rochester C ommuni t y ^ Col lege students have set up 
^p^(]] a sneaker's bureau. 52 



PROJECT ENRICHMENT 



The Syanley Foundation 
Muacatine , louia 



t 



BACKGROUND 

Project Enrichment began In 1972 as a small scale program to 
broaden school and community knowledge about the world. Located in 
Muscatine, louja, Project Enrichment is one of The Stanley Foundation's 
con tribi.t ions to the local community,* The Foundation's major role 
is funding international conferences, seminars and publications in order 
to promote international understanding and uorld peace. 

From the beginning local educators have taken part in the planning 
of Project Enrichment and have been the major implementors of the project. 
The first feu years money uas spent slouly. There were no precedents for 
using outside funding to enrich education and as a result, requests did 
not fully utilize the funds allocated to the project. LIhen a local 
ujoman suggested neu uays that the money could be effectively spent, she 
uas offered a job coordinating Project Enrichment. This neu position, 
serving as a link between The Foundation and the schools and community, 
facilitated expansion and increased services. 

Many activities are currently sponsored by Project Enrichment. 
Through International Classroom Visits a person from another culture 
shares experiences with a class at one of the local shcools. This 
sharing may include a demonstration of dancing, art, cuisine, artifacts, 
slides on a specific topic or a discussion of culture, a current problem 
or foreign policy. International students from the nearby University 
of louia are frequent participants in this activity. Approximately 30 



Muscatine is the headquarters of The Stanley Foundation which is 
supported through funds from HOI\l Industries stock held in trust. 
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International Classroom Uisits are arranged each year. This number 
is dependent upon both teacher requests and availability of students from 
the various countries in uhich teachers express an interest and uith 
the special backgrounds needed to make appropriate presentations. 

Other classroom or community lectures are presented by experts 
and representatives of international organizations. A specialist in 
hydroponic gardening, a National Science Foundation lecturer, a renoun 
Guatemalan guitarist are examples of other resource persons sponsored 
by the Project. 

A major component of Project Enrichment is supplying teaching 
materials and travel funds for conferences. Many times a teacher needs 
a map, a film, a set of slides, a current periodical that the school 
budget cannot immediately supply. Project Enrichment responds to such 
requests on short notice. Many of The Stanley Foundation publications 
deal uith uorld issues relevant to the social studies. The Ulorld Press 
Revieu* occasional papers on national security, U.S.-Soviet Relations, 
the uorld food crisis are among the other excellent materials made 
available to teachers. Project Enrichment responds to individual reque^sts 
based on guidelines set by The Foundation. The guidelines require that 
activities and funding pertain to furthering international or cross- 
cultural understanding. Under these guidelines the Project turned 
doun a science teacher's request for slides on diseases but has supplied 
such resources as a film on nuclear uar, a speaker on photo- journalism , 
a series of intercultural stories for an English class and prizes for an 
essay contest on international topics. 



The UJorld Press Revieu is a month ly magazine of current neus articles^ 
from around the uorld. 
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Another activity sponsored by Project Enrichment is the Earth 
Awareness Classroom. A ^^uenty-f our foot high "earth balloon" is 
displayed in a junior high- school gymnasium. A tour guide describes 
the earth^s physical features and leads the students inside the balloon 
uhere they get a neu perspective of the uorld. 

Project Enrichment sponsors Muscatine's involvement in the loua 
Model United Nations each year in Cedar Falls at the University of 
(Morthern loua. The financial support provided by the project opens 
this opportunity to students ujho otheruise uould be unable to parti- 
cipate in the simulation cf international discussion and decision-making. 

□ther activities center on the community. Uisiting lecturers and 
community discussion groups are common vehicles for stimulating adult 
understanding of the ujorld. The Ualues Institute Program, one of the 
community activities, is sponsored jointly uith the loua Humanities. 
Bringing in big name speakers and cultural expositions, this program 
is a series of lectures and discussions on moral issues. Each spring 
Project Enrichment sponsors community discussions of the Great Decisions 
Issues series - a nationally distributed adult discussion program pro- 
duced and distributed by the Foreign Policy Association in IMeuj York. 
People from the community serve as discussion leaders. 

□ther activities are responses to more immediate requests. A 
global education workshop for teachers, prizes for a science fair, a 
class trip to a Mexican restaurant are examples of activities and 
incentives supported through Project Enrichment. One of the outstanding 
characteristics of the Project is its responsiveness to a variety of 
needs. The criteria of international understanding and cross-cultural 
experiences are broad enough to include a uide range of teacher initiate! 
activities. 56 
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Let us look at Project Enrichment in action. Since 1975, Jan Drum 
has been the cccrdinatar matching the resources made available by The 
Stanley Foundation uith the needs of the schools and community of 
Muscatine. To many people Project Enrichment is Jan Drum. Teachers, 
administrators and community leaders praise her efforts in patiently 
tending the Project's activities, quietly expanding programs and cul- 
tivating stable relationships in the schools and community. For a 
closer look at Jan's role and Project Enrichment, let us go to Muscatine, 
louja . 

THE PROJECT IIM ACTION 

Mestled in a curve of the Mississippi River, Muscatine is a toun 
of 23,500 and the home of several major manufacturing companies uith 
international connections. It is a closely knit toun blending a strong 
sense of community pride with a recognition of the realities of depen- 
dence upon foreign markets for their grains and manufactured products. 
The people of Muscatine are mostly of white Anglo-Saxon ancestry, although 
there is a grouing minority of Spanish speakers. 

Due to the number and variety of industries and the fact that 
several of these firms have company headquarters in Muscatine, the town 
is relatively affluent, and as of January 1982 had not suffered lay-offs 
and unemployment affecting many American cities. As one approaches 
dountoun Muscatine, the old button factory brings back the past uhen 
pearl buttons were hadn carved from river oysters. The neu river park 
offers recreational adventures on the Mississippi. Looking south one 
sees the grand old mansions perched on the bluffs above the toun. A 
visible sign of the affluence of Muscatine today is the fresh paint and^ 
manicured launs of these beautiful old homes. The heart of Muscatine 



is the courthouse on the touin square. As part of douintouin 
reneuial, it is currently being refurbished. 

Across the street is The Stanley Foundation, located in a small, 
modern building as unassuming as its role in Muscatine, Jan and her 
colleague, Pat Sheets, are planning their uieek's activities. A call 
has come in from a teacher at the douintouin Learning Center. Bundling 
up to greet the cold louia uiinds, Jan uialks a feui blocks to a planning 
session uiith the teacher. The Learning Center is an alternative school 
in the Muscatine school system. It provides English classes to non- 
English speakers as uiell as courses needed for a high school diploma. 
The teacher. Peg Garrison, heard of Project Enrichment from another 
teacher at the school. Together Jan and Peg explore possibilities for 
her classes. A trip to an ethnic restaurant, an international classroom 
visit, possible films and print materials are discussed. Jan had pre- 
viously helped another teacher at the school place a phone call to the 
Governor so that her students could ask him questions. Jan explains 
the guidelines for her services. There must be a "global connection" 
to the activity. The objectives of the project are to promote an 
appreciation of cultural diversity, a global focus and citizenship 
training. Peg uiorks uiith Rumanian, Uietnamese and Spanish speaking 
immigrants. Her efforts provide fertile ground for expanding Jan's 
resources and opportunities. The meeting ends uiith tentative plans 
and another teacher's name on Jan's list of contacts. Personal contact 
and uiord of mouth help to build an expanding netuiork of teachers 
involved in one or more project sponsored activities. 

Back at the office Jan calls Lynn Tu, the coordinator for Interna- 
tional Classroom Uisits in louia City. A former international student 
herself, Lynn uiorks through the International Student Affairs Office to 
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find suitable participants and facilitate their presentations, Lynn 
will ncuj comb her list of participants for a speaker on Islam for Peg 
Garrison's class. 

At Muscatine High School preparations are being made for this year's 
Model United Nations- Project Enrichment has helped to bring in resource 
people from the University of loua to aid the students in their research 
of their country's foreign policy positions. Doun the hall, an art 
class watches a slide presentation by a Brazilian artist. Although they 
have some problems understanding her English, they enjoy the necklace 
out of donkey teeth and the musical instrument she plays for the class. 
Clyde Gabriel, a social studies teacher at the high school uas on the 
original planning committee of Project Enrichment. His eyes light up 
as he talks of meeting Scott Carpenter, attending a Strategy for Peace 
Conference in Washington, participation in the Quad Cities World Affair^ 
Council, all experiences provided to him by Project Enrichment, Other 
teachers mirror Clyde's appreciation for the Project. The debate coach 
speaks of hou his students' participation in a summer debate camp uas 
sponsored by the Project. A language teacher smiles uith pleasure as 
she shares stories of her seventh grade bilingual International Club, 
Many of Muscatine's social studies teachers participated in Project 
Enrichment's Teacher Seminars on Global Education last November uhere 
they received materials such as "Minnesota in the UlorJd" and "Indiana 
in the World" and have integrated activities from these publications 
into their classes. 

Across toun a community group is meeting at The Foundation office 
to plan a series of broun bag discussions based on Great Decisions '82. 
Special interests in uorld resources and defense are apparent. Jan 
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and Pat revieu procedures and logistics for the discussion groups. 
The Project will handle publicity and materials. The Muscatine library 
will provide a roam and cooperate uith resource books and maps. As / 
luncheon ends, the plans have been completed. 

IMoel Prussman calls from UJest Junior High. He's excited over an 
invitation for his track club to visit Canada this summer. Last year 
Project Enrichment helped sponsor an international track meet in 
Muscatine. A Canadian school sent 55 students and their coaches to 
the meet. Home stays and Muscatine hospitality uon over the Canadians. 
IMoel is confident Project Enrichment will help support their trip to 
Canada this summer. 

Jan's attention turns to her bi-monthly report to school officials 
and The Stanley Foundation. She notes activities and clients, sometimes 
providing a cost/benefit ratio for each component df the Project. A 
newspaper reporter calls asking what's neu and Jan describes the "Summer 
Special" being planned. Through a tuo ueek program, Muscatine sixth 
graders uill experience their community from different perspectives - 
from a river journey, from a farmer's perspective, from a nearby Chinese 
community. They uill examine photographs and mapping in an effort to 
acquire other perspectives. 

DYNAMICS 

What makes the Project uork? UJhy is it so uell thought of in the 
schools and community? Certainly Jan herself is a critical factor. 
She is sensitive to teacher concerns, auare of hou the system works, 
patient, familiar uith courses, content and teachers. She has kept the 
pragram lau-keyGd, preferring not to seek publicity for The Stanley 
Foundatian. Slauly building and experimenting, Jan has sought out 
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people and teachers receptive to the ideas of Project Enrichment, She 
speaks of key people in the development of the project, the superin- 
tendent of schools and certain receptive teachers. She has found it 
critical to get the support of "effective people," people uho can be 
relied upon to get things done. Another necessary group are the 
"truth-tellers" uho uill assess the politics of a situation and offer 
advice on neu ideas. Opinion leaders serve to diffuse neuj activities. 
Good press relations are important; publicity always is a legitimate 
Service to the community. Key students have been instrumental in 
initiating projects and influencing parental opinion. 

Some observers believe Project Enrichment is uell accepted because 
of Max Stanley's reputation and Republican credentials. The ad hoc 
nature of Project Enrichment allows the school and community to choose 
activities or services based on their needs. There is a compatibility 
between the Foundation and school aims. The Project is not compulsory 
involves no red tape for participants, Uhen asked uhat he appreciated 
most about the Project, the Muscatine school superintendent said, "The 
services are free and there's no red tape as in many of federal projects," 

Project Enrichment appears to be secure in its funding and^ its 
service. Although future predictions do not see it expanding beyond 
Muscatine, it could possibility serve as a mcdel for other communities. 
Possible expansion uithin Muscatine might include elementary schools, 
other disciplines at the secondary level and neu community activities, 
Jan ujould like to see more in-depth , clearly defined programming in 
Global Education, 



Go 
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BACKGROUND 

Funded in 1978 under Title lu C Dv the MithlQ«n 0»p«rt«tnt of 
Education and sponsored Oy liwnnia Puollc School*, tht School of Glottal 
tducatlon orovldps an alternative e«Dtrlence of itudtnta of 5t»vtn«oo 
Hiqh School In Livonia. Michigan. Thf proQr«« offtrtd iludttnt tnrollid 
in this qloDal arh on 1 -w l th I n -a-fi r.h oo 1 it chartcttrl J to by inttrdli- 
r.ipllnarv appraoch. riexldilltv In scheduling and cloit inttrptrional 
rplatlcjnshlpa between students, teachen and paranti. AllhouQfi th» 
courne cnntpnt Is In many ways •I'^Uar to tht regular currlculu*. 
the thpmps. torlcs. and Issues vary comldtraPlv fro« tht tridltionil 
offprlnqn. Following the ^rit draft of what DacaMt th» MlchlgaM 
ainoni fduCBtlnn Guldel.nps. the Curriculum focutta on mitrconnactiona. 
1 ntpr jeppndence , and cultural unje ra tand I ng . Iniiructlonal •tthoda 
include inqui rv/nroblem aolvlnq. retearch, ilmulatlont. claaa dlBCuaalof^t 

<ind i nvO 1 weTipnt in thp cowmunity. 

Th» GloPal School was Initiated Oy the principal of Stavtnaon 
Mich School, fp Llv/pnia Curriculum Speclallat. and four chalrparaona 
.,t stpvpnson. IT was one of four tuch efforit fundad in lha flrat round 
n' ro»^pet l tl'on My the Hlr.hiqjin Department of fducatlon undar t^a Glottal 
rduratl'H^ n,.lrtpnnp« adnptrt: by the State Board of Education in 1978. 
TnpTP wnrp .1 nufbtT 0 r lOurspn pmphati/ing I fi tr I ia 1 1 ora I una I'lttr- 
r.uitural tunlr-. prlnr to thP launching of a effort. Out the CO^ttlnatlon 
nf roursp o'-'^erlnqs provided in t^t glopal tchonl did not a»lat prior 
to irate fur tilrq. Some oDsrrvers have euggaatad that lha outaloa •or»tv 
wH«* remnn pnnuqh ^or thp LUnnla PuDlU Srnoolt to Oagln a ne« progra*. 

Thp rrogr^m nnqan in thp rail of l"?7e with a four hour Olocfc of 
tt-ne rravidi'g an i n te rd I «! I p M "« r y trentw^nt of aocial aluOtet. 
•anquaqe .irta. srlrnre nnd math, '.paninh, myalc a^^d flna arta war* 
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•.♦rof .'i si.pfHirt f rnm its trat:nprs. studetns and their parents, a 
fpw t. enchprs i^i tf^n dullcUnq and Finme counsplors uere openly critical 
: • t^'ip ::rc Tr<T". Q t . p s t i n n 1 n q t.hp merit the approach and concerned 
j'.j,,^ ••'e '.D'^pf t I t i nn t^v i;Inhnl sLhool might be to UJorld History and 

* : ^'-istin;; rourspri, fiome social studies teachers expressed fears 
•f.^» i» ^e^fMwP sprcir^l treatment or drain the best students 

• r o** '5**pr r .<jq«;pr, ^^>p 'OiiPHPlnrs bpllevnd It uould create an elite 
• **T-ui!rntii uj^kj uoulc * fM,> 1 themselves separate from thp regular 

t . ;;rn(;r.H'^ wbu vipuird tjy nnme as n prt project of the principal 

1 , rr .nri;'.i; r.imi' tt: BtPvPnsnn in 1979, he treated the program 

♦ p1,. ,»'t*lnq itn SLjrrM«~>3 or fail u TP rpst on the Global School 
- • ,^ ♦ • . u^r^f nnr! 0 tf^r r u p : : n r t p r n . 

r r r .1 : ( rM*i^v;f>T a . p plfM.p in t.hp Hlobal School since that 

• : • .* is r-r; ^rrr* s?.mI»' ^untjinq: tti^ Livonia School System 
♦ » »' ; : f; T n t ! r p :?tif p ;! I p . Dp L 11 n 1 ng enrollments hfl ve 

, ' . * f : ^•-t:.!'k.« : : f.' spf^ioritv* l^lnce many the global 

• . , ♦ . - • - , M^n:, i-r t^.»'^ n rMe^qp. t^M^rp hnn bepn u continual 
: . , : • ! r : . ^ * 1 iif^ , ^ 1 r h ,jnqp n ^ PTU' hp rS hag led tO loSS 

■ • ' ' ^ • ' t i t , r: . p r fu) u.' i . 1 ti p their t PBr he rs next 

, • • : r » ♦ 1* ' • r .J t ' : -M, fMMMin . 'MiP If) 1 ow pnrol ImpntS , the 

, , ' , • V ! rrn * - t fc- 1 tu't? Ml u f hlock with n^ly lanQuaQP 

• . >; . ; I f f*»r» *^.it,r^ atni ^rirnrp weiP ciropppd as 

• • • 1 • f r ' ' ! • .'.Mir . .1-. r 1 r^p r^.i * np ti f t om being n p .1 r t of the 
; . ; : 1*^ . ' ^ r S [ .1' 1 r . .1 s u..^ n i wt/<fj 1 if t n fi f h I p w p the m I n 1 mu»T^ en ro 1 1 '"en t 

• i» !i ' • N rfM] .iriMl (Ipr ; Mr t' p S(;.inJ»ih tPHL^Pt'S enthusiasm for the 
^f.,-. :m : ^ Spt; . r I r-tprMlpr1 to twO yPflro imd 0Ptn»f1 tO 

. I * • i • r % . 1 ' p 1 » 1 1 ! ; • » '!p»i 1 «i w^Hi h n V e n year of High School 

f v ^ \ ' , ' } ' • • 1 . r n ) r r 1 t , * H • P ^ n p ruPf ' p*i 'n/^y p 1 pr t rl y PS F 0 f 
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F^resentat ions to the feeder middle schools and uord of mouth 

»- r«i ^ ^ , . ^ ^r^r-x-i- mi-.-»-HmHc? of TonTitifmonf WpitNpr thp rnnnc?PlnrF> 

or administration giwe the program any specisl consideration. Enthu- 
siastic students, dedicated teachers, and an active parent organization 
are largely responsible for the continuation of the Global School. 
Overall the program has, in face of an era of declining enrollments, 
innovation - fatigue and budget cut-backs, held its oun in numerical 
n^rength. LiJhat happens in a Global School: Hou does it uork as an 
alternative uithin a large comprehensive high school? Let's visit 
Ste^/enson High School in Livonia, Michigan. 

THE PROJECT JIM ACTIDM 

Livnnia is a larqp middle rlass suburb nf Detroit. This community 
luC,DCn is well estabiish-d with little room for neu housing 
CD'^^g t rtjc t 1 en . Driving into Livonia onp notices uell trimmed suburban 
si.ra^l intprspprspd ujith «^riappinq nentpri and major thoroughfares. 
1 ivuniR*', hpclroo^ /nnrrujnitv rnlv is pvitlpnt in the absence of a toun 
ff'ntpr, T ^ rei:pss:nn that nnrj ntruc^ many np i qr. b o r h o od s supported by 

♦ fj • f)t. . 1 i'^^luitr, '^.ft^3 rifi hn^ ^urh p f f r- : t on Livonia, perhaps 
nr^-iii^T' i^'. ;j npi> 1 M ♦ : i rrnip un -^^iinly ot the managerinl IpvpI of 

♦ rif> I r-: * r , , 

^ru: hi'^h rrhrjols ^,rr.^' Livoriiu; ^^itpvpnsnn is ttie Inrqpst uith 
♦ ij ■:p t r, uh^:^ '1 ^rp pnroliP:i I ri thp niatial Srhnnl. Enrollments 

nrf' rjpr: 1 i i nr, tlrao t i m I 1 v • ^bp d i t r i r t has Inst over bOD students a 
v^nr ^inrn T.^uJ l^^t H ]*'i70'''. , TparruT's w.th If^s than fni.rtr'pn yearn 
p«r*'rie«^'p in t^p 3crioal ly^tprr' h;ju'^ f;r'pn rplpdspd. ^^^e pMprta nf 

s 1 i r>t' i ntj" (tfifjrhpr r .j ^ -!uir s . rj r p p./lr1»'nt uhpn rmp Innks at thp 
'^priian aqp n ^' t^^ rp^.MHi^:; tPn:^"^'i' an:: Mm anxiety of thp younger one^^ 
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Teacher transters due to cut-backs have increased instability since 
iunior hiqh teac^hers may find themselves teaching 7th grade one year 
and 12th the nJxt. A strong teacher's union has secured competitive' 
salaries and benefits and has supported cut-backs by seniority. 

StelT^son is a huge modern one story building uith uin^ jutting out 
from the ceitral core of administrative offices, lunchroom and a unique 
round media ct^nter. The Global School occupies part *Df the social studies 
uinq. Shared classroom space and flexible scheduling bind social studies 
and language arts. A mural of the uorld painted on the corridor wall 
is a visible sign that this is a special area of the school. 

Jonathan Suift, the director and moving force behind the Global 
School, is working uith the Sequence III class. Maps, posters, clippingii 
and instructions related to projects and field trips decorate the class- 
room ualls. The students are examining issues from a handout, "It's 
a Big, bJide, Interdependent Uorl'd,*' out of Principal . They compare world 
language statistics uith numbers of Americans studying foreign languages. 
Jon probes, plays the devii's advocate, stimulates the students to relate 
their ideas to a global context. One student expresses concern that 
.j'nilp 700 million people speak Mandarin Chinese, feuer than 200 third 
year American hiqh school students uere studying Chinese in the mid-1970*s. 
A student questionB uhy Americans should learn another language if they 
aren't going to travel. Another student quickly paints out the need for 
businessmen and journalists to understand the language and culture of 
nt^^pr peoplps. The students become actively involved in sharing ideas 
nnri ':oncernr5. 

Across thp hall, Skip Blunt hears reactions from the field trip 

«3tiiClpntr, h,iv,p taken the prf?\.ious Saturday to Eastern Market in 

ir.^rit pu.ri nptrnit. The students t a U' about buying Arab bread, seeing pica 
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heads being sold, and listing the countries represented by products 
and sales people. They uonder about the quality of the meat they hav/e 
seen in its rau state; Skip reminds them of The Jungle , and they comment 
on houj consumers may not realize uhat they are eating. 

At 9:^5 a.m. the Global classes break and reform into United Nations 
delegations. Groups include all grade levels so that younger students 
learn from the older, experienced students hou to prepare a resolution 
and what to expect during the Model U.N. The Nigerian group is knouj- 
ledgeable about the leadership role it uill play uith the other African 
nations. The "delegates" are busily drawing up a resolution against 
apartheid in South Africa. The students appreciate the simulated 
meriences of the Global School. "Global is not boring; uie learn by 



II dji\ig , " 



a student comments. 

i 

Others in the school have a different opinion. QJhen the subject of 
global education comes up in the teachers lounge, an older social studi^^ 
teacher speaks emphatically, "I don't uant to hear about global education," 
and then describes the special treatment he perceives the global teachers 
have received. He argues that his classes average 35 students, uhile 
the global classes range in the louj 2Q's. 

At lunch the f.lobal students mix uith tneir friends outside the 
program. Uhpn asked about the Global School, the other students respond 
vaguely, unsure of uhat it does or uhy it exists. A "globie" explains 
later, "ue CLcjn^t often talk about our global classes uith our othe^' 
f,riend9." The lou visibility of the program uithin the school is 
echoed by bnth teachers and students as a necessary strategy to avoid 
resentment or an undesirable " spe c i a 1 nes s . " Although the "globies" 
enjoy a comraderie built f rorr^ their shared experiences and heightened 
awareness of global issues, they still participate in a uide range of 
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schaal-ui de , extra-curricular activities and take the majcritv of 
their classes outside of the Global School. 

In the evening Jonathan and Harry Nichols, another teacher in the 
Global School, meet uith the parents of their gltibal students. This 
group believes in the goals of global education and has often raised 
money and support for speakers, trips, or special events, such as the 
Global Awareness day. Parents also recruit for the program at the 
middle schools. They enjoy being involved uith their children and the 
global teachers. Their pride in the program shines through as they speak 
of their sons and daughters driving to dountoun Detroit once a week to 
tutor Spanish-speaking children. "The Global School reinforces what 
they learn at home , " a parent remarks and her husband adds, "and dinner 
curwjBTS^m^ns are more stimulating nou." Some parents feel that the 
Global School better prepares their children for college uork. Others 
appireciate the participatory learning and note hou their children are 
becoming more confident in articulating their ideas. The parents 
agree the global program gives their children individualized attention 
and a Special sense of belonging uithin uhat is, as they see it, a large 
impersonal high school. ^ ^ 

The parents* meeting blends business uith sTTETab i 1 i\ty . After Jon 
Drings them up-to-date on the program, they discuss possible activities 
over uine and cheese. The teachers and parents freely exchange Ideas 
and seek out each other's support. This frequent teacher-parent dis- 
cussion has many positive effects. The open channel of communication 
and understanding allous the global teachers to bring controversial 
issues and speakers into the classroom. Parents knou they have a 
voice in class content and feel actively involved in their children's 
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education. Parents are used as resources >^d legitimize global education 
in the community and provide re i nf o r Cremen t at home of the global per- 
spectives learned at school. 

DYNAMICS 

What is the future of the Global School at Stevenson? To its 
credit, it has survived loss of outside funding, staffing turnovers 
and the hostility qf a feu Stevenson teachers. Some observers believe 
Jonathan Suift has held it together single-handedly. Certainly Jon's 
role as director, recruiter, trainer of neu teachers is critical. His 
reputation as a fine teacher preceded the program, and his unusual back- 
ground in music, extensive travel and commitment to a Ph.D. are signifi- 
cant. Perhaps the reason the Math and Science teachers lost interest 
has to do uith the program leadership coming from language arts. Many 
of the critics' dire predictions did not come true. The global classe^^ 
have a mix of all ability groups and have not drained the high achievers 
from other classes. The global teachers do not receive special atten- 
tion or funding; however, their inquiry-based teaching strategies and 
content emphasis on global perspectives demand dedication and time. In 
fact, the Global School has stayed small and is no longer considered 
a threat to other classes. 

The Global School has Iolu visibility at Stevenson. by choice. It's 
supporters - students, teachers and parents - seem to enjoy its small 
active nature analogous to an academic athletic team. There is a sense 
of excitement and belonging for all involved in the Global S^chool. The 
only question remaining is ulhether as enroll'nent continues to decline it 
can hold sufficient numbers to convince the uivonia Central Office thot^ 
it is a viable pnx>§*ra;n. 
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PART III 

UHAT (iJE HAUE LEARNED 

This study uas undertaken L*i th thp aim nf hpinn hplpfijl to those 
already engaged in international understanding efforts as ujell as others 
uho are considering such a mov/e. Six projects ujere examined in hopes 
of finding some factors or conditions that contributed to their success 
or lack thereof. The study uas not meant to be exhaustive or to suggest 
ideal practices, but merely to describe ujhat exists and to report ujhat 
has been learned by those most closely associated ujith the projects and 
ui th this study . 

UARIETV OF DEFINITIONS AIMD APPROACHES 

International understanding, the term used to denote a ujide range 
\of issues, topics and approaches encompassed in the projects revieued 
here, has been characterized as a movement, or as a curricular or program 
pmphasis rather than a field or a discipline. No attempt uas made to 
deal uith definitional or conceptual issues in this study. The authors 
of this report accepted as being ujithin the scope of the term interna- 
tional understanding uhatever defini'tion or uorking concept uas used 
in each of the projects. The term most frequently used in the six 
projects uas global education. The contend focus ranged from the study 
0^ Africa, ^sia or other cultural or geographical areas to the study of 
issues such as population and human rights. Also included were programs 
pmphasizing the use of international students, mock United Nations 
sessions, simulations, and cross-cultural tutoring. There uas a 
commonality of purpose in the sense that all the projects did focus on 
helping elementary and secondary school students to understand other 
Cultures and ppoDles or international issues or pracesaea. 
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Any nations that international understanding uas an innovation 
□ r ma\/ement uith a single set of objectives or uidely agreed upon 
approaches or strategies uere quickly dispelled as various project 
activities yere revieued. These projects uith their different 
content emphasis, sources of support and organizational structures re- 
flect the great diversity of U.S. education as uell as the diversity of 
the uiorld they sought to help citizens to better understand. 

The strength of the movement may uell be in its diversity. On 
the other hand the variety of objectives., organizational structures, 
content and methods associated uith the movement suggests an intellec- 
tual vagueness that may contribute to the lack of support in academia 
and inhibit further progress. If everything is international under- 
standing ujhy bother to give it special emphasis. Uhy not be satisfied 
with seeking improvements in education more generally? 

LACK OF CONSENSUS APPARENT 

The lack of clear cut definitions and goals contributes to a quality 
problem. These projects shoued little inclination to deal uith it. The 
lack of a clear cut definition or uidely accepted set of objectives may 
in part account for lack of support uhich in turn serves to limit pro- 
gress. This is most evident in lack of sustained, coordinated, success- 
ful efforts to generate outside support; and in variation in the quality 
of the materials and approaches found in various projects. As yet feui . 
national netuorks or organizational support systems exist to assist local 
or state efforts. The lack of a uell coordinated national effort 
auggeata that only those projects uith strong local or regional linkS 
are likely to survive. Geographically remote central headquarters 8eeij||D 
□lay a small role in most local efforts. Despite this apparent lack of 
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national coordinating efforts there is evidence that a variety of 
governmental and non-governmental agencies including private foundations 
ooeratinq at or perceived as operating nationwide have played a role in 
developing and promoting intellectual frameworks and rationales for the 
movement. These same groups have also provided classroom and workshop 
materials and teaching ideas that shou up in the programs of the six 
projects studied. To date, however, given the proliferation of efforts 
at state and local levels, national efforts whether private or govern- 
mental seem to have played a rather limited role. They have helped to 
promote diversity but as yet have not forged a common cause nor set 
a clear direction . 

The materials, ideas and leadership provided at the national level 
should not blino us to the fact that there is much creativity at the local 
and regional level. There is much to be gained by identifying and making 
available more widely the materials and insights produced locally. Glot:al 
Perspectives in Education, New York, has taken a major step in this 
direction with its various clearinghouse functions, but much more needs 
to be done. A major question is what kind of national effort or com- 
bination of state and local efforts is likely to be most viable and 
productive? 

A DECENTRALIZED MODEL MIGHT lilDRh 

It may well be that tt^'ynost desirable and viable national effort 
would be a coalition created by and controlled by local units banning 
together to help each other and encouraging the founding of other such 
units. The model for such a movement would be an expanding universe 
of co-equal partners rather than the mare typical pyramid with control 
nentrali/ed at the top. In such a model all units would, in a sense, 
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be national in that local experience, expertise and products uould be 
available nationwide through the coalition and its netuork. The main- 
tenance of such a CGaliticn b3ssd on cuch o mcdsl uJOulu SEem le55 likely 
to siphon off local resources to maintain large, expensive, highly 
centralized national headquarters - a condition uihich seems inevitable 
in the more centralized models. The projects studied here might operate 
very uell in a "expanding universe." Information and service could be 
more important to their continued success than centralized direction. 

LEADERSHIP CRUCIAL 



Leadership, like creativity, occurs at all levels, local, state, r 
regional and national. In each of the six projects studied it uas 
relatively easy to identify one or tuo individuals uho played the key 
role in the success of the project. The crucial- role of leadership is 
especially apparent in those projects uhere despite seemingly limited 
funding and lack of human resources, effective, productive programs uete 
maintained. Commitment, creativity and clarity of goals seems to coun(t 
more than an abundance of financial resources. 

Leadership is found among elementary, secondary and college and 
university teachers, uho initiate programs and courses; among supervisors 
and administrators uho take risks in assigning high priority to inter- 
national understanding efforts; and among state department of education 
personnel uho help to create and support stateuide efforts in this impor- 
tant area of human affairs. In each of the six projects studie5d a feu 
key individuals largely made- the difference betueen a successful, sus- 
tained effort and a soon-to-be-forgotten special project. It should be 
noted that even in those cases uhE^re the project title uas forgotten 
evidences of materials and practices remained. 



MATERIALS PLAY IMPORTANT RDLE . 
Jr 

In projects, as in the classroom, the variety and quality of 
instructional materials used often provide a strong clue to the emphasis 
or focus of the program and contribute greatly to its success. These 
0^ojects uere no exception. 

These projects developed and/or collected, promoted and distributed 
a uide variety of materials. There seemed to be agreement amongst the 
project directors on the importance of suitable materials and teaching 
aids. Several of the projects involved, teachers in sc-lecting materials 
and teaching aids. Several of the projects involved teachers in selecting 
materials and organizing them for classroom use and for widespread dis- 
tribution. A feu of the projects involved teachers in writing lessons 
or units. In such cases questions of quality control invariably emerged 
suggesting that teachers may be good judges of hou useful materials uill 
tie in the classroom setting, but may have difficulty assessing the 
validity and authenticity of the content. Most. of the projects collected, 
distributed and/or made available on a loan basis a great variety of 
IPBSOnB, activities, readings, handbooks, newsletters and books appro- 
priate for teachers or students. The materials used came from a uide 
v/aripty of sources. Among the most frequently cited sources uere: 
Global Perspectives in Education (Neu York), The Center for the Teaching 
of International Relations (Denver), The Mid-America Program C Bloomi ng ton , 
Indiana) and The Mershon Center (Columbus, Ohio). 

INSERUICE EDUCATIOM A POPULAR STRATEGY 

Inservice teacher training uas a feature in each of the projects. 

In must cases such efforts uere part of the original plan. In a feu 

othpr caBes the prnjpct direciitars found that as their efforts became knoun 
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requests from teachers far information and advice increased to thP 
point that it became desirable to organize uorkshops and conferences 
to aemonstrate approachea dud atrategies and to dissFminatc sample 
lessons and other materials. In several of the projects, requests fnr 
further such efforts continued beyond the life of the projert. 

The more successful programs generally included a combination of 
presentations featuring substantive experts as uell as demonstratinns 
of practical, manageable classroom activities. Teachers sHPmed to 
respond favorably to both quality substantive p resen t.a t i nns and "hands 
on" experiences. 

SOME FIIMDIIMG5 

What has been learned that might be of interest and nplp tn 
others who seek imp roven-ents in international understanding? 

The significance of these findinqs to those uho are .ilready 
involved or planning to become involved in international unde rs trtnci i ng 
education will depend largely on individual perspectives and the condition! 
under Ljhich they must operate. A feu findings may uell hold true under 
r-nat ;:ondition3. In the opinion of the authors, they include: 

1) The capacity of those responsible for the project to function 
effectively uithin the constraints and supports inherrnt In the 
institutional setting uherein thf project or spRical etfcirt Is 
based is a critical element in any project's success; 

2) The dedication, persistence and enthusiasm of one or tu,n Indlvlduala 
is a major factor in most successful prajects - the ability to 

I'eep "plugging auay" and to encourage and to interect others la an 
Important determinant of success; 

3) Sensitivities to and understanding of the culture of the school - 
the conditions teachers face and their view of thene ccmditlon* - 
a m ij 3 1 ; , 
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similar ^^forts Is a '^ajcr factor m ^fttping on larqtl and In 

Kr£»nlnq rn f^us I as'^ ^nr ^urt^ar afforta; 

WilllnqnpoB nn^l rtDlllty to attend to t^t political and pafaonallty 
ractora Impinqing on the projact l» a factor In ita auccaaa. 
fni tMar sp^Kinq i n^p ru ^rmr^ to In f^ducatlon t^»ra la no alnglr. 

u> SMfT''.^*. '!#-'n cn 1 1 nf^ . rr. thus I n'^'^ . paraiatanna and 

co^prtpnrp qri^atly l'^;irovf nnr't chanran. 
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